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SOME ACCOUNT OP THE AUTHOR. 



Th B illustrious author of these Essays is so generally known 
M a man and a writer, that any particular account Of him on 
the present occasion would be superfluous. To dwell, in- 
deed, on the incidents of my Lord Bacon's life would be an 
unpleasant and mortifying task : for ever must it be de- 
plored by the lover of literature and his species, that the pos- 
sessor of this extraordinary intellect should have been ex- 
posed to the dangers of a situation to which his firmness 
was unequal ; and, withdrawn firom the retirement of his 
study, where he was the first of men, should have been 
thrown into the tumult of business, where he discovered 
himself to be among the last. The superiority, it is true, 
of his talents rendered him every where eminent ; and when 
f^e see him acting at coi^, in the senate, at the bar, or on 
the bench, we behold an engine of mighty force, sufficient, 
as it would appear, to move the world : but when we carry 
our research into his bosom, we find nothing there but the. 
Munition and froth of some common or corrupt passions ; 
and we are struck with the contrast between the littleness 
within, and the exhibition of energy without. But peace 
be to the failings of this wonderAil man I they who alone 
were aflRscted by then), his contemporaries and himself, have 
long since passed to their account ; and existing no more as 
the statesman or the judge, he survives to us only in his 
works, as the father of experimental physics, and a great 
'luminary of science. 

In his literary-character he must always be contemplated 
with astonishment; and we cannot sufficiently wonder at 
the riches or the powers of his mind ; at that penetration 
which no depth could elude; that comprehension for which 
QO .object was too large; that vigour which no labour could 
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exhaust ; that memory which no pressure of acquisitions 
could subdue. By his two great works, '* On the Advance- 
ment of Learning," and ** The New Organ of the Sciences," 
written amid the distraction of business and <^ cares, suffi- 
cient of themselves to have occupied the whole of any other 
, mind, did this mighty genius first break the shackles of that 
scholastic philosophy, which loi^ had crushed the human 
intellect ; and diverting the attention from words to things, 
from theory to experiment, demonstrate the road to that 
height of science on which the modems are now seated, and 
which the ancients were unable to rtach. 

But these grand displays of his genius and knowledge are 
BOW chiefly -regarded as they present to the eurious to illus- 
trtous evidence of die powers of the human mind. Having 
awakened and directed the exertions' 6f Europe, the useful- 
ness of these writings has is a great degree been superseded 
by the labours bf the substi<tueiit adventurers in science ; 
' who, pursuing the track jnarked out for them by their great 
master, have found it opening into a region of dear and 
steady light. Of the otiier works of this great man, which 
were objects of admiration to his own times, the following 
Essays are perhaps the only ones which retain much of their 
pristine popularity. His law treatises have always been re- 
stricted by their subject within the line of a professional 
circle : of his state papers and speeches the power has ex- 
pired with the interest of those events to which they were 
attached ; and his History of Henry the Seventh, blemished 
as it is with something mote than tho^e defects of style 
which, from the example and patronage of a pedant king, 
then began to infect the purity of our composition, is in 
these days consulted only by the few. 
■ But these Essays, written at a period of better taste, and 
on subjects of inimediate importance to the conduct of com- 
mon life, « such as come home to moi's business and bo- 
soms," are still read with pleasure, and continue to possess, 
in the present age, nearly as much estimation as they did in 
that Which witnessed their first publication. From the cir- 
^ cumsCance of their having engaged his attention at different 
and zraiote intervals of his life, they appear to have shared 
a more than common portion of their^great author's regard ; 
. and they are evidently composed in his happiest manner, and 
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with the full stretch of his powers. In them we are pre- 
sented with all the wisdom which the deepest erudition could 
recover from the gttlph of buried ages; and with all that 
also which the most sagacious and accurate observation 
could select fh>m the spectacle of the passing scene : in them 
we behold imagination and knowledge equidly Successful in 
their exertions ; this as the contributor of truths, and that 
as opening her affluent wardrobe for their dress ; one like 
the earth throwing out of her bosom the organised forms of 
matter, and the other like the sun arraying them in an end. 
less variety of hues. 

Of the Essay, -that most agreeable and perhaps most use- 
ful vehicle of instruction, my lord Bacon must be con* 
sidered, at least in our country, as the inventor; and to the 
success of his attempt may be ascribed that numerous race 
of writers, to whose short and entertaining lestons the public 
mind may be regarded as principally indebted for its present 
cultivation and refinement. 

Thus strongly recommended by their intrinsic worth, these 
Essays possess also an additional and accidental value, fVom 
the circumstance of their constituting all which, in some 
sense, remains of their ac^ninible author. His other works,' 
as it has been already remarked, are in foct extinct to the 
many, asd fiow generally known only as a mighty name t 
and the writer of Hiese short compositions, the great lord 
Bacon, may not improperly be omsidered as shrunk, like 
the ashes of an Alexander in a golden urn, within the limits 
of this little but iterlin^^ volume. 
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TO MR. ANTHONY BACON, 

BIS DKAE BROTHER. 

Lov ING and beloved brother, I do now like some that hav« 
an orchard ill neighboured, that gather their fruit before it 
is ripe, to prevent stealing. These fhigments of my con- 
ceits were going to print: to labour the stay of them had 
been troublesome, and subject to interpretation ; to 1^ than 
pass had been to adventure the wrong they might receive 
by untrue copies, or by some garnishment which it might 
lUease any that should set them forth to bestow upon them ; 
therefore I held it best discretion to publish them myself, 
as they passed long ago firom my pen, without any fturther 
disgrace than the weakness of the author ; and as I did ever 
hold, there might be as great a vanity in retiring and with- 
drawing men's, conceits (except they be of some nature) 
from the world, as in obtruding them : so in these particu- 
lars I have played myself the inquisitor, and find nothing t6 
my understanding inthem oontnry or in fe etio us to Ihe^tatt 
of rdigion or manners, but xatiier, as I suppose, medici- 
nable: only I dislike now to put them out, because they will 
be like the late new halfpence, whidi though the silver wer? 
good, yet the pieces were small; but since they would not 
stay with their master, but would needs travel abroad, I have 
preferred them to you that are next myself; dedicating 
them, such as they are, to our love, in the depth yrhereoi, 
I assure you, I sometimes wish your infirmities translated 
upon myself, that her ms^esty m^ht have the service of so 
active and able a mind ; and I might be with excuse confined 
to these contemplations and studies, for which I am fittest : 
so commend I you to the preservation of the Divine Ma- 
jesty. 

Your entire loving brother, 

FRANCIS BACON. 



From my chamber at Gray*s Inn, 
thU SOth qf January, 1597. 
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TO MT LOTINO BBOTHIR, 

SIR JOHN CONSTABLE, KT. 

M Y last Enays I dedicated to my dear brother, Mr. Anthony 
Bacon, who U with Ood. Looking among my papers this . 
vacation, I fowidothen of the same nature: wliidiif I my- 
self shall not suflbr to be lost, it seemeth the world will not, 
by the often printing of the former. MUsing my brother, I 
found^you next; in respect of bond, both of near allianoe, 
and of straight friendship and society, and particularly of 
commmiication in studies; wherdn I must acknowledge 
myself bdiolden to you : for as my busincM found rest in 
my contemplations, so my contemplatioas ever found rest 
in your loving conference and Judgment : so wishing you 
all good, I remain 

Your loving brother and friend, 

1618. FRANCIS BACON. 



;ro THR 

Right Honour abU my very good Lord 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

His Grace Lord High Admiral of England. 

EXCILLKMT LORD, 

SOLOMON says, ** A good name is as a precious ointment ;** 
and I assure myself fuch will your Grace's name be with 
poeCerity : for your fortune and merit both have been emi- 
aents and you have planted things that are like to last. I 
do now piMidi my Essayii wUdi of all my other works, 
have been most current; for that, as it seems,' they come 
home to men's business and bosoms* I have enlarged them 
both in number and weight; so that they are indeed a new 
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work : I diought it therefore agreeable to my affection and 
obligation to your Grace, to pre^x your name before them, 
both in English and Latin : for I do conceive, that the Latin 
volume of thfita, being in the Oi^viflnal lan^^iage, may last 
as long a» books last. My Instauraticm I dedicated to the 
King; my History of Hehry the SeTflntfa«iduch I have now 
tran^ted into Latin, and my portions of Natural History, 
^ to the Prince; and these I dedicate to your Grace, being of 
the best fruits, that, by the good inetease which God gives 
to my pen and laboun, I could yield. God lead your Grace 
by the hand. 

Vour Grace's most ol^ed and fiuthfiil servant, 

FRANCIS ST. ALBAN. 
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ESSAYS. 



OP TRUTH. 



What is troth? said jesting Pilate» and would 
not stay for an answer. Cert^nly there be that 
delight in giddiness, and co/mt it a bondage to fix 
a belief; affecting free will in thinking, as well as 
in acting : and though the sects of philosophers of 
that kind be gone, yet there remain certain dis-- 
coursing wits which are of the same veins, though > 
there be not so much blood in them as was in those 
of the andents. But it is not only the difficulty 
and lidKrar which men take in finding out of troth ; 
nor agsdn, that, when it is found, it imposeth upon 
men's tiioughts, that doth bring lies in favour ; but 
a natural) though corropt love of the lie itself. One 
iji the later schools of the Grecians examineth the 
matter, and is at a stand to think what should be 
in it, that men should love lies, where neither they 
make for pleasure, as .with poets; nor for advan- 
tage, as with the merchant ; but for the lie's sake. 
But I caunot tell : this same troth is a naked and 
open day-light, that doth not shew the masques, 
and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half 
so stately and daintily as candlelights. Troth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth 
B 2 
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10 LORD bacon's essays. 

best by day ; but it will not rise to the price of a 
diamond or carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied 
lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. 
Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out 
of men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like, 
but it would leave the minds of a number of men 
poor shrunken things, fiili of melancholy indisposi- 
tion, and uDpleasing to themselves ? One of the 
^fathers, in great severity, called poesy, '' vinum 
daemonum," because it fiUeth the hnagination, and 
yet it is but with the shadow of a fie. But it is not 
the lie that passeth through the mind, but the lie, 
that sinketh in* and settleth^ in it, that doth the 
hurt, such as we spake of before. But howsoever 
these things are thus in men's depraved judgments 
and affections, yet truth, which only doth judge 
itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, which is 
the love-making, or wooing of it ; the knowledge of 
truth, which is the preisence of it ; and the beUef 
of truth, which is the enjoying of it ; is the sove* 
reign good of human nature. The first creature of 
God, in the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense; the last was the light of reason; and his 
sabbath work, ever since, is the illuminaUon of his' 
Spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of 
the matter, or chaos; then he breathed Hght into 
the face of man ; and stiU he breatheth and in- 
spireth light into the face of his chosen. The poet 
that beautified the sect, that was otherwise inferior 
to the rest, sdth yet excellently well, ** It is a 
pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships 
toss'd upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in the win- 
dow of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adven. 
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OF TRUTH. 11 

tures thereof below: but no pleasure is compa- 
rable to the standlog upon the vantage ground of 
tmth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the 
^ is always clear and serene), and to see the 
errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, 
in t)je vale below :*' so always, that this prospect 
be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Cer* 
tainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon 
the poles of tmth. ^ 

The pass from theological aM philosophical truth 
to the tmth of civil business, it will be acknow- 
ledged, even by those that practise it not, that 
clear and round de^ng is the honour of man's na- 
ture, and that mixture of falsehood is like alloy 
in cmn of gold and silver, which may make the 
metal work the better, but it embaaeth it : for 
these winding and crooked courses are the goings 
of the serpent ; which goeth basely upon the belly 
and not upon the feet. There is no vice that doth 
so cover a man with shame as to be found false 
and perfidious : and therefore Montaigne s^th pret- 
tily, when he inquired the reason why the word of 
the Ue should be such a disgrace, and such an 
odious charge, " If it be well weighed, to say that 
a man lieth, is as much, as to say that he is brave 
towards Ood, and a coward towards men : for a lie 
fiices God, and shrinks from mun." .Sorely the 
vrickedness of ffil8eboo4 a&d breach of &ith cannot 
possibly be so highly expressed as^ in that it shall be 
the.last peal to call the judgments of God upon the 
generations of men : it being fevetold that when 
^* Christ Cometh," he' shall not " find faith upon 
earth," 
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12 LORD bacon's essays. 



II. OF DEATH. 



Men fear death as children fear to go into the 
dark; and as that natnral fear in children is iii*> 
creased' with tales, so is the other. Certainly, the 
contemplation of death, as the wages of sin and 
passage to another world, is holy and religions; 
but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is 
weak. Yet in religious meditations there is some- 
•times mixture of vanity and of superstition. You 
-shall read in some of the friars'.bodcs of mortifi- 
cation, that a man should think with himself what 
the pain is, if he have but his finger's end~ pressed, 
or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are when the whole body is corrupted and 
dissolved; when many times death passeth with 
less pain than the torture of a limb ; for the most 
vital parts are not the quickest of sense : and by 
him that spake only as a philosopher and natural 
man, it was well said, ** Pompa mortis magis ter- 
ret, quam mors ipsa." Groans, and convulsions, 
and a discoloured face, and friends weeping, and 
blacks and obsequies, and the like, shew4eath ter* 
rible. It is worthy the observing, that there is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak, but it mates 
and masters the fear of death ; and therefore death 
is no such terrible enemy when a man hath so 
many attendants about him that can win the com- 
bat of him. Revenge triumphs over death ; love 
Slights it ; honour aspireth to it ; grief fiieth to it ; 
fear pre-occupieth it ; nay, we read, after Otho the 
emperor had slain himself, pity (whidi is the ten- 
derest of affections) provoked many to die out of 
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OF DEATH. 13 

mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the 
tmest sort of followers. Nay, Seneca adds, nice-, 
ness and satiety: *' Cogita qnamdiu eadem feceris; 
mori Telle/ non tantnm fortis, aut miser, sed etiam 
fastidiosus potest." A man would die, though he 
were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a 
iveariness to do the same thing so oft over and over. 
It is no less worthy to observe, how little altera- 
tion in good spiriti the approaches of death make; 
for they appear to be the same men till the last in- 
stant. Augustus Cassar died in a compliment: 
i* IJLvia, conjugii nostri memor, vive et vale." 11- 
lutias in dissimulation, as Tadtus saith of him^ 
f Jam Tlberium vires et corpus, non dissimnlatio, 
deserebaiit ;** Vespasian in a jest, sitting upon the 
stool, '^ Ut puto Deus fio :" Galba with a sen- 
tence^/' Feri, si ex re sit populi Romanl," holding 
foltli 1^ necic : Septimus Severus in dispatch, 
^ Adeste, si quid mihi restat agendum," and the 
Hke. Certainly, the Stoics bestowed too much oosi 
i^on death, and by their great preparations made 
U appear more fear&il. Better, suth he, '' qui 
finem ^tae extremum inter munera ponat naturae." 
H is as natural to die as to be bom ; and to a little 
mfant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. 
He that dies in an earnest punniit, is like one that 
is wounded in hot blood ; who, for the time, scarce 
feels the hurt ; and therefore a mind fixed and bent 
upon somewhat that is good, doth avert the dolours 
erf death : but, above all, believe it, the sweetest 
cantide is, " Nunc dimittis," when a man hath 
obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death 
hath this also, that it openeth the gate to good 
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14 ' LORD BACON'S ESSAYS. 

fame, and extingnisheth envy : *' Ezstinctnsunabr- 
tur idem!" 



III. OF UNITY IN HBLIGION. 

Religion being the chief bond of human society; 
it is a happy thing when itself is well contained 
within the true bond of unity. The quarrels and 
divisions about religion were evils unknown to the 
heathen. The reason was, because the religion of 
the heathen consisted rather in rites and ceremo- 
nies, than in any constant b^ief : for you may ima-' 
gine what kind of faith theirs was, when the chief 
doctors and fathers of their church were the poets.' 
But the true God hath this attribute/ that he is a 
jealous God; and therefore his worship and. reli- 
gion will endure no mixture nor partner. We 
shall therefore speak a few word^ concerning the 
unity of the church ;.what are- the fruits thereof j 
what the bonds ; and what the means. 

The fruits of unity (next unto the well-pleasfaig 
of God, which is all in all) are two; the one to- 
wards those that are without the church, the other 
towards those that are within. For the former, it Is 
certain, that heresies and schisms are of all others 
the greatest scandals; yea, more than cormption 
of maimers : for as in the natural body a wound or 
solution of continuity is worse th^ a corrupt hu- 
mour, so in the spiritual : so that nothing doth so 
much keep men out of the church, and drive men 
out of the church, as breach of unity ; and, there- 
fore, whensoever it cometh to that pass that one 
saith, *< ecce in deserto," another saith, ** ecce in 
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OF UNITY IH RELfOlO^. 15 

penetrdlilras;'' that is, when some men seek Christ 
in the conventicles of heretics, and others in an 
oatward face of a chnrch, that voice had need con- 
dnnally to sound in men's ears, '< nolite eidre,"-* 
** go not ont." The doctor of the Gentiles (the 
pn^ety of whose vocation drew him to. have a 
special care of those without) saith, << If an hea» 
then come in, and hear you speak with several 
lOBgues, will he not say that you are mad?'* and, 
ceitidnly, it is little better: when atheists and 
pro^Biie persons do hear of so many disdbrdant and 
contrary opinions in religion, it doth avert them 
from the church, and maketh them ** to sit down 
in the chur of the scomers." it is but a Ught 
thing to be vouched in so serious a matter, but 
yet it expresseth vrell the defoi-mity. There is a 
master of scoffing, that in his (;atalogue of books 
of a feigned library, sets down this title of a book, 
" The Morris-Dance of Heretics :" for, indeed, 
every sect of them hath a diverse posture, or cringe, 
hy themselves, which cannot but move derision in 
worldlings and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within, it 
is peace, which containeth infinite blessings; it 
establisheth faith ; it kindleth charity ; the outward 
peace of the church distiUeth into peace of con* 
sdence, and it tumeth the labours of writing and 
reading controversies into treatises of mortifi^tion 
and devotion. 

Concerning the bonds of unity, the true placing 
of them importeth esceediugly. There appear to 
be two extremes i for to certain zealots all speech 
of padficatioB is odious. ** Is it peace, Jehu?"-* 
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** What hast thou to do with peace ? tnm thee he- 
kind me." Peace is not the matter^ but following 
and party. Contrariwise, certain Laediceans and 
lukewarm persons think they may accommodate 
points of religion by middle ways, and taking part 
of both, and witty, reconcilements, as if they WQold 
make an arbitrement between God and man. Bodi 
these extremes are to be avoided; which will be 
done if the leagne of Christians, penned by oar 
Saviour himself, Were in the two cross clansef 
thereof soundly and plainly expounded : ** He that 
is not with us is against us;" and again, " He that 
Is not agsunst us is with us ;" that is, if the points 
fundamental, and of substance in religion, wert 
truly discerned and distinguished from points not 
merely of faith, but of opinion, order, or good 
intention: This is a thing may seem to many a 
matter trivial, and done already; but if it were 
done less partially, it would be embraced more 
generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according 
to my small model. Men ought to ta^e heed of 
rending God*s church by two kinds of controver- 
Mes ; the one is, when the matter of the point con- 
troverted is too spiall and light, not worth the heat 
and strife about it, kindled only by contradiction ; 
for, as it is noted by one of the fathers, Christ's 
coat indeed had no seam, but the church's vesture 
was of divers colours; whereupon he saith, " in 
veste varietas sit, scissura non sit,". they be. two 
things, unity and uniformity; the other is, when 
the matter of the point controverted is great, but 
it is driven to an over great subtilty and obscurity, 
so that it becometh a thing rather ingenious than 
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OF UHfiTY IN RELIGION. 17 

anbstaatial. A man th^ is of judgment aad under- 
9(^UHllBg sh9il sometimes iiear ignorant men differ, 
^d know well within himself, that those whieh so 
differ mean one thipg, and yet they themtelreff 
woold never agree : and if it come so to pass in then 
distance of judgment, which is between man and 
map, shall we npt think that God above, thai 
kfiows the h^rt, doth not discern that frail men« 
ip 9ome of their contradictions, intend the same 
^ilg^ and accepteth of both ? Tk» nature of such 
controversies is ei^eeUently e;q:»re8sed by St. Paul, in 
the warning and precept that he giveth concerning 
t^ same, ** devitit protoas yocum noviiates, et 
oppositiones folsi nominis scieatise." Men create 
oppositions which ^re npt^ and put them into new 
terms so fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to 
Sgv^ra the term^ the tenn in effect governeth the 
meaning. Ther^ be 9|sp two false peaces, or nni-* 
ti€« : the o^^ when the peace is grounded hut 
upon ^n iai^plicit ig^or^cej for ail colours wiU 
agree ip the dark : the other, when it Is pieced up 
^PQn a di|«ct admi^ien of contraries in fundament 
tal points : iof truth and falsehood, in such things, 
are like the iron and day in the toes of Nebuchad-* 
neazar's imaife ; they mi^ cleave, but they will not 
incorporate. 

Concerning the meims of procuring unity, men 
must beware, that, in the procuring or muniting 
of religious unity, they do not dissolve and deiac9 
the laws of charity and ci human society. There 
be two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual 
smd tempond; and hoth have their due oflBce and 
' p^ce in the maintenance of religion : but we may 
not take up the third sword, which is Mahomefa 
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sword, or Uke unto It : that is, to propagate reli- 
f^ by wars, or by sanguinary persecutions to force 
consciences; except it be in cases^ of overt scandal, 
blasphemy, or intermixture of practice against the 
state j much less to nourish seditions ; to authorize 
conspiracies and rebellions ; to put the sword into 
the people's hands, and the like, tending to. the 
subversion of all government, which is the ordi- 
oaiice of God ; for this is but to dash the first table 
against the second; und so to consider u^en as 
C3iristians, as we forget that they wre men. Lucre- 
tius the poet, when he beheld the act of Agamem- 
non, that could endure the sacrificing of his own 
daughter, exclsumed : 

" Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.'' 

What would he Kave said, if he had known of 
the massacre in France, or the powder treason of 
England ? He would have been seven times ikions 
epicure and atheist than he was; for as the tem- 
poral sword is to be drawn with great circumspec- 
tion in cases of religion, so it is a thing monstrous 
to put it into the hands of the common people; let 
that be left unto the anabaptists, and other ftnies. 
It was great blasphemy. When the devil said, " I 
will ascend and be like the Highest;" but it is 
greater blasphemy to personate God, and bring him 
in saying, *' T will descend, and be like the prince 
of darkness:" and what is it better, to make the 
cause of religion to descend to the cruel and exe- 
crable actions of murdering princes, butchery of 
people, and subversion of states and governments ? 
Surely this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, in- 
stead of the likeness of a dove, in the shape of a 
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mlture or raven ; and to set oat of the bark of a 
Christian church a flag of a bark of pirates and 
assassins, therefore it is most necessary that the 
church, by doctrine and decree, princes by their 
sword, and all learnings, both Christian su^d moral* 
as by their mercury rod to damn, and send to b^ 
for ever, those facts and opinions tending to the 
support of the same, as hath been already in good 
part done. Surely in councils ooneeming religion, 
that counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, « Ira 
hominis non implet Justitiam Dei :" and it was a 
notable obseraiden of a wise father, and no less 
ingenuously confessed, that those which held and 
pef«D«ded pressure of consciences, were commonly 
interested therein themselves for their own ends. 

IV. OF REVENGE. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more 
man's nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
it out : for as for the first wrong, it doth but offend 
the law, but the revenge of that wrong putteth the 
law out of office. Certidnly, in taking revenge, a 
man is but even with his enemy; but in passing it 
over he is superior; for it is a prince's part to par- 
don: and Solomon, I am sure, saith, " It is the 
glory of a man to pass by an offence." That which 
is past is gone and irrecoverable, and wise men 
have enough to do with things present and to come $ 
therefore they do but trifle with themselves, that 
labour in past matters. There is no man doth a 
wrong for the wrong's sake, but thereby to pur* 
chase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the 
like; therefore why should I be angry wiA a man 
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for loving himself better than me ? And if any 
man should do wrong, merely out of ill-nature, 
why, ye| it is but like the thorn or brier^ which 
prick and scratch, because they can do no other* 
The most t<derable acNrt of revenge is for those 
wrongs which there is no law to remedy : but then> 
let a man take heed the revenge be such as there 
is no law to punish, else a man's enemy is still be- 
fore hand, and it is two for one. Some, when they 
take revenge, are desirous the party should know 
when it e<Hneth : this is the more generous ; for 
the .delight seemeth to he not so much in dmng the 
hurt as in making the party repent : but^base and 
crafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth in the 
dark. Commas, duke oi Florence, had a desperate 
saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if 
those wrongs wi^re unpardonable/ '* You shall 
read," saith he, ** that yfe are commanded to for- 
give our epemies, b«t you never read th^ we aie 
commapded tQ forgive our &iends.'' But yet tbe 
spirit of Job was \n a better tune; " Shall we,*' 
s^th he, "■ take good at God's hands, and not be 
content to take evil also?" md so of friends in a 
proportion. This is certain, that a man that ttur 
dieth revenge, keeps his own wounds green, which 
otherwise would heal and do well. Public revenges 
are for the most part £E>rtunate ; as that for the 
death of Caesar; for the death of Pertinax ; for the 
death of Henry the Third of France; and many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so ; nay, 
rather vindicative persons live the life of witches; 
whOy as they are mischievous, so end they unfor^ 
tuu^te. . 
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V. Gf ADTEMtTT. 

It was a high speedi of Seneca (after the man- 
ner of the Stoics), that the good things which be- 
long to prosperity are to be wished, but the good 
things that belong to adversity are to be admired : 
** Bona rertim secnndamm optabiUa, adyersamm 
mirabflia." Certainty, if miracles be the command 
over nature, they appear most in adversity. It 
is yet a higher speech of his than the other (much 
too high for a heathen), '* It is true greatness to 
have in one the fiidlty of a man^ and the security 
of a God :*' — '* Vere magnum habere fr^itatem 
hominis, secuHtat^n Dei/' This would ha^^e done 
better in poesy, where transcendencies are more 
allowed ; and the poets, indeed, have been busy 
with it; for it is in effect the thing which is figured 
iff that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which 
seemeth not to be without mystery ; nay, and to 
have some approach to the state of a Christian, 
" that Hercules, when he went to unbiqd Prome- 
theus (by whom human nature is represented), 
sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen 
pot or pitcher, lively describing Christian resolu- 
tion, that saileth in the fhul bai'k of the flesh 
through the waves of the world." But to spealt 
in a mean, the virtue of prosperity is temperance, 
the virtue of advenuty is fortitude, which in morals 
is the more heroicid virtue. Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the 
blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clesn^r revelation of God's 
favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you 
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listen to David's h^rp, you shall hear as many 
herse-like ^rs as carols; and the pencil of the 
H<^y Ghost hath laboured more in describing the 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and dis- 
tastes; and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. We see in needle-works and embroideries, 
it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon tt 
sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and 
melancholy work upon a lightsome grouud : judge, 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like pre- 
cions odours, most fragrant where. they are in- 
censed, or crushed : for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversitydoth best discover virtue. 

VK OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation is bur a ftunt kind of policy, or 
wisdom ; for it asketh a strong wit and a strong 
heart to know when to tell truth, and to do it : 
therefore it is the weaker sort of politicians that 
are the greatest dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith, ** Livia sorted well with the arts 
of her husband, and dissimulation of her son ; at- 
tributing arts or policy to Augustus, and dissimu- 
lation to Tiberius :" and agiun, when Mucianus en- 
courageth Vespasian to take arms against Vitellius, 
he saith> ** We rise not against the piei*cing judg- 
ment of Augustus, nor the extreme caution or 
closeness of Tiberius :*' these properties of arts or 
policy, aid dissimulation and closeness, are indeed 
habits and faculties several, and to be distinguished ; 
for if a man have that penetration of judgment as 
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ko can discern what things are to be laid open, and 
what to be secreted, and what to be shewed at half 
lights, and to whom and when (Which indeed are 
aits of state, and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth 
them), to him a hal»t of dissimulation is a hinder- 
aoce and a poorness. But if a m^ cannot attain io 
that judgment, then it is left to him generally to be 
dose, and a dissembler ; for where a man cannot 
dioose or vary in particulars, there it is good to 
take the safest and wariest way in general, like the 
gmng softly by one that cannot well see. Certidnly 
the ablest men that ever were, have had all an open- 
ness and frankness of dealing, and a name of cer- 
tainty and veracity : but then they were like horses 
Wdl managed, for they could tell passing well 
when to stop or turn ; and at such times when 
they thought the case indeed required dissimula- 
Uon, if then they used it, it came to pass that 
the former opinion spread abroad, of their good 
f^th and clearness of dealing, made them almost 
innsible. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and yelling 
of a man's self; the first, closeness, reservation, 
and secresy, when a inan leaveth himself without 
observation, or without hold to be taken, what he 
is ; the second dissimulation in the negative, when 
a man lets faH signs and arguments, that he is not 
that he is ; and the thir^* simulation in the jiffir- 
mative, when a n;an . industriously aud expisessly 
feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 

For the first of these, secresy, it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor ; and assuredly the secret man 
hearth many confessions, for who. will open him- 
self to a blab or a babbler ? But if a man be thought 
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secret, it inviteth discov^y, as the mora dose. air 
snckedi in the more open ; and^ as In confessing^ 
ihe revealing is not for woiMy use, bnt for the ease 
of a man's heart, so secret men come fo-the know- 
ledge of many things in that kind ; while men ra* 
ther discharge UiAr minds than impart thdr Blinds. 
In few words, mysteries are due to secreSy. he* 
sides (to say truth) nakedness is uncomefy, as well 
in mind aa^in body; and it addeth no small reve- 
rence to men's manners and actions, if they be not 
altogether open. As for talkers, and fiitile persons^ 
they are commonly vain and credidons withal : for 
he that talketh what he knoweth, will also taUc 
what he knoweth not ; therefore set it down, that 
a habit of secresy is both politic and- moral : and 
in this part it is good, that a man's foce give his 
tongne leave to speak ; for the discovery of a man's 
self, by the tracts of his countenance, is fl great 
weakness and betraying, by how mudi it is many 
times more markeci and believed than a man's 
words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation, it follow- 
eth many times upon secresy by a necessity; s^ 
that he that will be secret, niust be a disisiemUer Ib 
some degree : for men are too cunning to suffer a 
man to keep an indifierent carriage between both, 
and to be secret, without swaying the balance on 
cither side» They will so beset a man with ques- 
tions, and dra^ him on, and pick It out of hlm, 
that, without an absurd silence, he must shew aa 
indination one way; or if he do not, they will 
gather as much by his silence as by his speech. As 
for equivocations, or eraculous speeches, they can- 
not hold out long. So that no man can be secret. 
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except he givh himself a little scope of dissimula- 
tion, which is, as it were, but the skirts, or train of 
secresy. 

But for the third degree, which is simulation and 
false profession, that I hold more culpable, and less 
politic, except it be in great and rare matters : and, 
therefore, a general custom of simulation (which is 
this last degree), is a vice rising either of a natural 
falseness, or fearfulness, or of a mind that hath 
some nudn faults ; which, because a man must needs 
disguise, it maketh him practise simulation in other 
tlungs, lest his hand should be out of use. 

The adirantages of simulation and dissimulation 
are three : first, to lay asleep opposition, and to 
surprise ; for where a man's intentions are publish- 
ed, it is an alarm to call up all that are against them : 
the second is, to reserve to a man's self a fair re- 
treat ; for if a man engage himself by a manifest 
/declaration, he must go through, or take a fall : the 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another ; 
for to him that opens himself men will hardly shew 
themselves averse ; but will (fair) let him go on, 
aud turn their freedom of speech to freedom of 
thought ; and therefore it is a good shrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard, " Tell a lie and find a troth ;" as 
if there were no way of discovery but by simulation. 
There be also three disadvantages to set it even ; 
the first, that simulation and dissimulation com- 
moaly carry with them a shew of fearfulness, which, 
in any business, doth spoil the feathers of round 
flying up to the mark ; the second, that it puzzleth 
and perplexeth the conceits of many, that, perhaps, 
would otherwise co-operate with him, and taakes a 
man walk almost alone to his own ends ; the third, 
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and greatest, is, that it deprireth a man of one o( 
the most principal instruments for action, wlach is 
trust and belief. The best composition and tem- 
perature is, to have openness in faine and opinion ; 
aecresy in habit; dissimulation in seasonably use ; 
and a poWer to feign, if there be ^ remedy. - 

VII. OF PAI^NTS AND CHILQREN. 

The jo]fs of parents are secret, and so are tlieir 
griefs and fears; they cannot utter the one, nor 
they will not utter the other. Children swee^n 
labours, but they make misfortunes more bitter ;« 
they increase the cares of life, but they mitigate the 
remembrance of death. The perpetuity by genera^ 
tion is common to beasts ; but memory, merit, and 
noble works, are proper to men : and surely a oiat) 
shall see the noblest works and foundations, h^ve 
proceeded from childless men, which have sooght 
to express the images of their minds, where, those 
Of their bodies have fsnled y so the care of posterity 
is most in them that have no posterity, lliey that 
are the first raisers of their houses are most indul- 
gent towards their children, beholding them as Uie 
continuance, n(^ only of thdr kind, but of ^eir 
work ; and so both children and creatures. 

The difference In affection of parents towards 
their several children, is many times unequal^ and 
sometimes unworthy, especially in the mother s as 
Solomon ssuth, " A wise son rejoiceth the father, 
but an ungracious son shames the mother*" A noan 
shall see, where there is a house full of chil4rei^ 
one or two of the eldest respected, and the youngest 
made wantons ; but in the midst some that are a» 
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U were forgotten, who, many times, nevertheless, 
prove the best* The UUberality of parents, in al- 
lowance towards their children, is an harmfnl er- 
ror, and Bakes them base ; ae^aiuts them with 
ahilts ; makes them sort with mean company $ and 
makes them snrfeit more when they come to plenty ; 
and therefore the proof is best when men keep their 
authority towards their children,.bat not their pune. 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents, and 
adioolmasters,' and servants), in creating and breed- 
ing an emulation between brothers during child- 
h0Qd, which m^y times sorteth to discord when 
t^ are men, and dbturbeth £unilies. The Italians 
make little ditference between children and nephews, 
or near kinsfolks ; but so they be of the lump they 
cadre not, though they pas» not through their own. 
body -y and, to say truth, in nature it is muck a Uke 
matter; insomuch that we see a nephew sometimes 
rescflaUeth an uncle, or a kinsman, more than his 
owte parents, as Uie blood hpippens. Let parents 
choose betimes the vocations and course^ they mean 
tlieir children should take, for then they are most 
fleodble ; and let them not too much apply them- 
selves to the disposition of their children, as think- 
ing they will take best to Uiat which they have most 
mind to. It is true, that if the affection, or apt- 
ness, of the children be extraordinary, then it is 
93od not to cross it; but generally the precept ia 
good, '' optimum dige, suave et facile illudfadet 
ooiisaeludo." Younger brothers are commonly for- 
tunate, but seldom or never where the elder are 
disuiherited. 
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VIII. OP MARRIAGE AND SINGLB LIFE. 

' He that hath wife and children hath given hostages 
to fortune ; for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the 
best works, and of greatest merit for the public, 
haVe proceeded from the unmarried or childless 
men; which, both in aflfection and means, have 
married and endowed the public. Yet it were great 
reason that those that have children should have 
greatest care of future times, unto which thef know 
they must transmit their dearest pledges. Some 
there are, who, though they lead a single life, yet 
their thoughts do end with themselves, and account 
future times impertinences ; nay, there are some 
other that account wife and children but as bUls of 
charges: nay more, there are some foolish rich 
covetous men, that take a pride in having no chil- 
dren, because they may be thought so much the 
richer ; for, perhaps, they have heard some talk, 
** Such an one is a great rich man," and another 
except to it, " Yea, but he hath a great charge of 
children ;" as if it were an abatement to his riches : 
but the most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, 
especially in cerUuu self-pleasing and humorous 
minds, which are so sensible of every restraint, as 
they will go near to think thdr girdles and garters 
to be bonds and shackles. Unmarried men ^re best 
friends, best masters, best servants; but not tiways 
best subjects ; for they are* light to run away ; and 
almost all fugitives are of that condition. A single 
life doth well with churchmen, for charity will 
hardly water the ground where it must first fill a 
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pool. It is iudifferent for judges and magistrates ; 
for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse th^ a wife. For soldiers, 
I find the generals commonly, in their hortatives; 
pu;. men in mind of their wives and children ; and 
I tliink the despising of marriage among the Turks 
maketh the vulgar soldier more base. Certainly 
wife and children are a kind of discipline of hu- 
manity ; and single men, though they may be many 
dmeS^more charitable, because their means are les^ 
exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are more cruel 
and hardhearted (good to make severe inquisitors), 
because their tenderness is not so oft called upon. 
Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore con- 
stant, are commonly loving husbands, as wka said 
of Ulysses, " vetulam suam praetulit immostalitati." 
Chaste women are often proiid and froward, as pre- 
suming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one 
of the bc^t bonds, both of chastity and obedience^ 
4a the wife, if she think her husband wise ; which 
she will never do if she find him jealous. Wives 
are young men's mistresses, companions for middle 
age, and old men's nurses ; so as a man may have a 
quarrel to marry when he will : but yet he was re- 
puted one of the wise men, that m%de answer to the 
question when a man should marry : — <' A young 
man not yet, an elder man not at all." It is often 
Been, that bad husbands have very good wives; 
whether it be that it raiseth the price of their hus- 
band's kindness when^ it comes, or that the wives 
take a pride in their patience ; but this never fi^ls, 
if the bad husbands were of their own choosing; 
^against their friends* consent, for then they will be 
sure to make good their own folly. - 
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IX. OP BNVY. 



There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fascinate, or bewitdi, but love and envy : 
they both have vehement wishes ; they frame them- 
selves readily into imaginations and suggestions; 
and tliey come easily into the eye, espedally upon 
the presence of the objects, which are the points 
that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there 
be. We see, likewise, the scripture calleth envy an 
evil eye ; and the astrologers call the evil influences 
of the stars evil aspects ; so that still there seemetk 
to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an ejaculai> 
tion, or irradiation of the eye : nay, some have been 
so curious as to note, that the times, when. the 
stroke or percussion of an envious eye doth most 
hurt,* are, when tJie party envied is l)eheld in giory 
or triumph ; for that sets an edge upon envy : and 
besides, at such times, the spirits of the person en- 
vied do come forth most into the'butward parts, and 
so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities (though not unwor- 
thy to be thought on in At place), we will handle 
what persons are apt to envy others ; what persons 
are most sul:(|ect to be envied themselves; and 
what is the difference between public and private 
envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever en- 
vieth virtue in others ; for men's minds will either 
feed upon their own good, or upon others evil ; and 
who wanteth the one will prey upon the other ; and 
whoso is out of hope to attain another's virtue, wiU 
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seek to eome at even hand, by depressing another's 
fortune* 

A man that !s l^y and inquiaitiye is cummonly 
envious ; for to know much of othet- men's matten 
tannot be> because all that ado may concern his own 
estate $ therefore it must heeds be that he taketh a 
ki^ of play-pleasure in looking u^n the fortunes 
Of others $ neither can he that mindeth but hii> own 
business find much matter for enry; for enry is a 
gadding: passion, and Walketh the streets, and doth 
not keep home : " Noh tet curiosus, quin idem sit 
rasUeWdus.'^ 

Men of noble birth are tioted to be envious to. 
wards new men wheh they rise ; for the distance 
U altered ; and it is fike a deceit of the eye, that 
when others come on they think themselves go 
Iwek. 

Deformed persons and eunuchs, aud old-men and 
iMStards^ are envious t for he that caUhot possibly 
mend hh own casd, will do What he cau to impair 
another's; except thede defects light upon a very 
brare and heroical nature^ which thiuketh to make 
his natural wants part of his honour; in that it 
«hould be s^d, *^ That an eunuch, ot a lame man, 
did such great matters;" afi^ting the honour of a 
miracle: as it was in NarieB the eunuch, and 
Agesilaus and Tamerlane, that Were lame men. 

The same is the case of men who rise after cala- 
mities and misfortunes ; for they are as men follen 
oat with the times, and think other men's harms a 
redemption of their own sufferings^ 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envious, for they 
cannot want work | it being impossible, but many. 
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in some one of those things, should surpass thein ; 
which was the character of Adrian the emperor, 
that mortally envied poets and painters, and artifi- 
cers in works, wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks and fellows in office, and 
those that are bred together, are more apt to envy 
their equals when they are raised ; for it doth up- 
braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth 
at them, and Cometh oftener into their remem- 
brance, and incurreth likewise more into the note 
of others ; and envy ever redoubleth ht)m speech 
and fafne* Cain's envy was the more vile and ma- 
lignant towards his brother Abel, because, when 
his sacrifice was better accepted, there was no body 
to look on. Thus much for those that are apt to 
en^-y. ^ 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to 
envy. First, persons of eminent virtue, when they 
'are advanced, are less envied ; for their fortune 
seemeth but due unto them ; and no man 'envieth 
the payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality 
rather. Agsun, envy is ever joined with the com- 
paring of a man's self; and where there is no com- 
j>arison, no envy ; and therefore kings are not en- 
vied but by kings. Nevertheless, it is to be noted, 
that unworthy persons are most envied at their first 
coming in, and afterwards overcome it better; 
whereas, contrariwise, persons of worth and merit 
are most envied when their fortune continueth long^; 
for by that time, though their virtue be the same, 
yet it hath not the same lustre, for fresh men grow 
up to darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in theii: 
rising; for it seemeth but right done to their birth : 
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besides, there seemeth not rnndi added to thdr for^ 
tune ; and envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter 
upon a bank, or steep rising gnmnd, than vpon a 
flat; and, for the same reason, those that are ad- 
vanoed by degrees are iess envied than those that 
are advanced suddenly, and '' per saltum." 

Those that have joined with their hononr great 
travels, cares, or pcails, are less subject to envy ; for 
men think that they earn their honours hardly, and 
pity them sometimes; and pity ever-healeth envy : 
wherefore ydn shall observe, that the more deep and 
sober sort of politic persons, in their greatness, are 
evar bemoaning themselves what a life they lead, 
chanting a <' quanta patimur ;" not that they feel 
it so, but only to abate the e^ of envy: but this 
is to be understood of business that is laid upon 
men, and not such as they call unto themselves ; 
for nothing increaseth envy more than an unneces* 
sary and ambitious engrossing of business ; and no*- 
thing doth extinguish envy more than for a great 
person to preserve all other inferior oflScers in their 
full rights and pre-eminences of their places ; for, 
by that means, there be so many screens between 
him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
carry th^greatness of their fortunes in an insolent 
and prou4 manner : being never well but while they 
are showing how great they are, either by outward 
pomp, or by triumphing over all opposition or com- 
petition : whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice 
to envy, in suflfering themselves, sometimes of pur- 
pose, to be crossed and overborne in things that do 
nut much oonoem them. Notwithstanding so much 
is true, that the carriage of greatness in a plain and 
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open manner (so it be without arrogancy and rain 
gioty), doth draw less envy than if it be in a more 
crafty and cunning fuhion; for in that course a 
man doth but disavow fortune, and seemeth to be 
conscious of his own want in worth, and doth but 
teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part, as we said in the 
beginning^hat the act of envy had somewhat in it of 
witchcraft, so there is no other cure of envy but the 
cure of witchcraft ; and that is, to remove the lot 
(as they call it) , and to lay it upon another ; for which 
purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring in 
ever upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive 
the envy that would come upon themselves ; some- 
times upon ministers and servants, sometimes upon 
colleagues and associates, and the like ;^ and, for 
that turn, there are never wanting some persons of 
violent and undertaking natures, who, so they may 
have power and business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy : there is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is 
none; for public envy is as an ostracism, that 
eclipseth men when they grow too great: and 
therefore it is a bridle also to great ones to keep 
within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word " Invidia,** 
goeth in the modem languages by the name of dis- 
contentment ; of which we shall speak in handling 
sedition. It is a disease in a state like to infection : 
for as infection spreadeth upon that which is sound, 
and tainteth it ; so, when envy is gotten once into a 
' state, it traduceth even the best actions thereof, and 
tuhieth them into an iU odour ; and therefore there 
is little won by intermingling of plausible anions : 
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for that doth argne but a weakness and fear of envy, 
which' hurteth so mnch the more, as it is likewise 
usual in infections, which, if you fear them, you call 
them upon yon. 

This public envy seemeth to bear chiefly upon 
principal officers or ministers, rather than upon 
kings and states themselves. But this is a sure 
role, that if the envy' upon the minister be great, 
when the cause of it in him is small ; or if the envy 
be general in a manner upon all the ministers of an 
estate, then the envy (though hidden) is truly upon 
the state itself. And so much of public envy or dis- 
contentment, and the diflference thereof from pri* 
vate envy, which was handled in the first place. 

We will add this in genera}, touching the affec- 
tion of envy, that of all other affections it is the 
most importune and continual ; for of other affec- 
tions there is occasion given but now and then ; 
and therefore it was well said, '* Invidia festos dies 
Bon agit :" for it is ever working upon some or 
other. And it is also noted, that love and envy do 
make a man pine, which other affections do not, 
because they are not so continual. It is also the 
vilest affection, and the most depraved ; for which 
cause it is the -proper attribute of the devil, who 
in called " The envious man, that soweth tares 
amongst the wheat by night ;" as it always conieth 
to pass, that envy worketh subtilly, and in the 
dark, and to the prejudice of good things, such as 
is the wheat. 
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- X. OF LOVB. 



The stage is more beholdiag to love, than the life 
of man ; for as to the stage, love is even matter of 
comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in 
life it doth much mischief; sometimes like a siren, 
sometimes lilce a farx* Yon may observe, that 
amongst all the great and worthy persons (whereof 
the memory remaineth, dther ancient or recent), 
there is not one that hath been transported to the 
mad degree of love, which shews, that great ifMu 
and great btisiness do kee^ ont this weak passion. 
Yon must except, nevertheUss, Marons Antonltts, 
the half partner of the empire of ^me, l^ld Apphis 
Claudius, the decemvir and lawgiver ; whereo^ibe 
former was ii^eed a volnptnons man, and indMi- 
nate ; but the latter was an austere and wis6 man : 
and therefore it seemtj (though rarely), that love 
can And entrance, not only Into an open heart, bat 
also into a heart well fortified, if watch be not Well 
kept. It is apoorsayingof Epicmms, ** Satismagmim 
alter alter! theatrum sumns )" as if man, made for 
the contemplation of heaven, and all noble objects* 
nhovHd do nothing but kneel before a liule idol, $md 
make himsdf a subject, though not of the month 
(as beasts are), yet of the eye, which was given hfan 
for higher purposes. It is i^ strange thing to note 
the excess of this passion, and how it braves the 
nature and value of things by this, that the speaking 
in a perpetual hyperbole, is comely in^ nothing but 
in love : neither is it merely in the phrase ; for 
whereas it hath been well said, ''That the arch 
flatterer, with whom all the pretty flattbrers have 
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inteUigence, is a man's self;" certainly the lover is 
more ; for there was never a proud man thought so 
i^bsordlf well of himself as the lover doth of the 
person loved ; and therefore it was well said, "That 
it is impossible to love and to be wise." Neither 
doth this weakness appear to others only, and not to 
the party loved, but to the loved most of all, except 
the love be reciprocal ; for it is a true rule, that 
love is ever rewarded, either with the reciprocal, or 
with an inward, or secret contempt ; by how much 
more the men ought to beware of this passion, 
which loseth not only other things, but itself. As 
for the other losses, the poet*& relation doth well 
figore them: /'Thot he that preferred Helena, 
^tted the gifb of Juno and Pallas ;*' for whosoever 
€«|eemeth too much of amorous affection, quitteth 
both ridies and wisdom. This passion hath its 
fliKMb in the very times of weakness, which are, 
great prosperity and great adversity, though this 
latter hath been less observed ; both which times 
kindle love, and make it more fervent, and there< 
fi>re shew it to be the child of folly. They do best, 
who. If they oannot but admit love, yet make it 
keep quarter, and sever it wholly from their serious 
affairs and actions of life ; for if it check once with 
business, it tronbleth men's fortunes, and maketh 
mea'^ that they can no ways be true to their own 
ends. I know not how, but martial men are given 
to love : I think it is, but as they are given to wine ; 
£or perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 
There is in man's nature a s^ret inclination and 
motion towards love of others, which, if it be not 
•pent upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread 
kadf towavds Bsany, and maketh men become h«« 
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maue and charitable^ as it is seen Rometimes in 
friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly, 
love p^rfeeteth it ; but wanton love corrupteth and 
embaseth it. 

XI. OF GREAT PLACE. 

Men in great place are thrice servants ; servants of 
the sovereign or stat«, servants -of fame, and ser- 
vants of business; so as they have no freedom, 
neither in their persons, nor in their actions j nor 
in their times. It is a strange desire to seek power 
and to lose liberty ; or to seek power over others, 
and to lose power over a man's self. The rising 
unto place is laborious, and by pains men come to 
greater pains ; and it is sometimes base, and by in- 
dignities men come to dignities. The stancUng is 
slippery, and the regress is either a downfedl, or at 
least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing: 
"<]lum non sis qui fueris, non esse cur velis vivere ?'* 
Nay, retire men cannot when they would, neither 
will they when it were reason ; but are impatient 
of privateness even in age and sickness, which re- 
quire the shadow ; ^ke old townsmen, that will be 
still sitting at their street door, though thereby they 
offer age to scorn. Certainly great persons had 
need to borrow other men's opinions to fhink them- 
selves happy; for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it : but if they think with them- 
selves whatother men think of them, and that other 
men would fain be as they are, then they are happy 
as it were by report, when, perhaps, they find the 
contraiy within : for they are the first that find 
their own griefs, though they be the last that find 
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their own faults. Certainly, men in great fortunes 
are strangers to themselves, and while they are in 
the pnzzle of business they have no time to tend 
their health either of body or mind : " Illi mors 
gravis Incnbat, qni notus nimis omnibus, ignotus 
moritur sibi." In place there is license to do good 
and evil ; whereof the latter is a curse : for in evil 
the best condition is not to will ; the second not to 
can. But power to do good is the true and lawful 
end of aspiring ; for, good thoughts (though God 
accept them), yet towards men are little better than 
good dreams, except they be put in act ; and that 
cannot be vnthont power and place, as the vantage 
and commanding ground. Merit and good works 
is the end of man'9 motion ; and conscience of the 
same is the accomplishment of man's lyst : for if 
a man can be partaker of God's theatre, he shall 
likewise be partaker of God's rest : ** Et conversuf 
Dens, ut aspiceret opera, quae fecerunt manus suse, 
vidit qnod omnia essent bona nimis ;" and then the 
sabbath. In the discharge of thy place set before 
thee the best examples ; for imitation is a globe of 
precepts; and after a time set before thee thine 
own example ; and examine thyself strictly whether 
thpa didst not best at first. Neglect not also the 
examples of those that have carried themselves ill 
in the same place ; not to set ofi" thyself by taxing 
their memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. 
Reform, therefore, without braveiy or scandal of 
former times and persons ; but yet set it down to 
thyself, as well to create good4)recedents as to fol- 
low them. Reduce things to the first institution, 
and observe wherein and how they have degenerated ; 
but yet a^ counsel of both times ; of the ancient 
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time what is best ; and of the latter time what is 
fittest. Seek to hiake thy coarse regular, that men 
may know beforehand what they may expect ; but 
be not too positire and peremptory ; anid express 
thyself well when thou digressest firom 4hy role. 
Preserre the right of thy place, biU stir not ques- 
tions of jurisdiction ; and rather assume thy right 
in silence, and '' de facto," than vcuce it with 
claims and challenges. Preserve likewise the rights 
t>f inferior places ; and think' jt more honour to di« 
rect in chief, than to be busy in all. Embrace and 
inrite helps and advices touching the execution of 
thy place ; and do not drive away such as bring 
thee information as meddlers, but accept of them 
in good part. The vices of ai)thority are chiefly 
four; delays, corruption, roughness, and facility. 
For delays, give easy access ; keep time.^ appointed ; 
go through with that which is in hand, and inter- 
lace not business but of necessity. For corruption 
doth not only bind thine own hands or thy servant's 
hands from taking, but bind the hands of suitors 
also from offering; for integrity used doth the one ; 
but integrity professed, and with a. manifest detes- 
tation of bribery, doth the other ; and avoid not 
only the faulty but Uie suspicion. Whosoever is 
found variable, and changeth manifestly withcmt 
manifest cause, giveth suspicion of ccMTuption: 
therefore, always, when thou changest thine opi- 
nion or course, profess it plidnly, and decJare it, 
together with the reasons that move thee to change, 
and do not think to. steal it. A servant or a fa- 
vourite, if he be inward, and no other apparent 
cause of esteem, is commonly thought but a by- 
way to close corruption. For roughness, it is a 
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needless cause of discontent : severity breedeth 
fear, bat roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs 
from authority ought to be grave, and not taunting. 
As for facility, it is worse than bribery ; for bribes 
conie but now and then ; but if importunity ot idle 
respects lead a jnan, he shall never be ^vithout ; a» 
Solomon saith, '' To respeet persons it is not good, 
for such a man will transgress for a piece of bread.'* 
It' is most true that was anciently spoken, ''A place 
sheweth th^ man ; and it sheweth some to the bet- 
ter, and some to the worse :" '' omnium consensu, 
capax imperii, nisi imper^sset," saith Tacitus of 
Gftlfoa ; but of Vespasian he saith, *' solus imperan- 
tium-, Vespasianus mutatus in melius ;" thongh th& 
one Was meant of sufficiency, the other of manners 
and affection. H is an assured sign of a worthy 
and generous spirit, whom honour amends ; for 
honour is, or should be, the place of virtue ; and as 
in nature things move violently to their place, and 
calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition is vio- 
leiit, in authority settled and calm. All rising to 
great place is by a winding stair ; and if there be 
factions, it is good to side a man's self whilst he is 
in the rising^ and to balance himself when he is 
placed. Use the inemor}' of ^hy predecessor fairiy 
and tenderly ; for if thou dost not, it is a debt wiU 
sure be paid when thou art gone. If thon have 
c<^eagues, respect them ; and rather call them 
when they look not for it, than exclude them when 
they have reason to look to be called. Be not too 
sensible-or too remembering of- thy place in con- 
versation a^d private answers to suitors ; biit let it 
rather be said, " When he sits in place he is another 
man." 
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XII. Ot BOLDNESS. 

It is a trivial grammar-sdKwl test, but yet worthf 
a wise man's consideratioiK Question was asked 
of Demosthenes what was the chief part of an ora^ 
tor? he answered, action: what next? action: 
what next again ? action* He said it tliat Icnew it 
best, and had by natore himself no advantage iti 
that he commended. A strange thing, that that 
part of an orator w^iich is but superficial, and rather 
the virtue of a player, should be placed so hi(^ 
above those other noble parts of invention, eh>- 
ctttion, and the rest ; nay almost alone, as if it were 
all in fdl. But the reason is plain. There is in 
human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise ; and therefore 4hose faculties by which 
the foolish part of men's minds is taken, are most 
potent. Wonderful like, is the case of bddness in 
civil business ; what first ? boldness : what secolid 
and third ? boldness. And yet boldness is a child 
of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other 
parts : butnevertheless, it doth fascinate, and bind 
hand and foot those that are either shallow in 
judgment or weak in courage, i^ich are the great- 
est part : yea, and prevaileth with wise men at 
weak times : therefore we see it hath done wob«> 
ders in popular states, but with senates and priaees 
less; and more, ever upon the first entrance of 
bold persons into action, than soon after ; for bold-» 
ness is an ill keeper of promise. Surely, as there 
are mountebanks for the natural body, so are there 
mountebanks for the politiG body ; mea that tin* 
dertake great cures, and perhaps have been lucky 
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hi two Of three experiments, bat want the grotmd 
of science, and therefore caniliot hold out : naf , you 
shall see a bold fellow many times do Mahomet's 
mlraele. Mahomet made the people beliere that 
he wonld call a hill to him, and from the top of it 
offer up his prayers for the observers of his law. 
The people assembled : Mahomet called the hill to 
come to him again and again $ and when the hSU 
stood still, he was never a whit abashed, but said, 
** If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahom^ 
will go to the hill*" So these men, when they have 
promised great matters and failed most shamefully, 
yet (if they have the perfection of boldness) tfaey 
will but slight it over, and make a turn, and no 
more ado. Certunly to men of great judgment, 
bold persons are sport to behold ; nay, and to the 
vulgar also boldness hath somewhat of the ridicu- 
lous : for if absurdity^ be the subject of laughter, 
doubt you not but great boldness is seldom with* 
out some absurdity ; especially it is a sporrto see 
when a bold fdlow is out of countenance, for that 
puts his face into a most shrunken and wooden 
posture, as needs it must : for in bashfuluess the 
spirits do a little go and come ; but with bold men, 
upon like occasion, they stand at a stay; like a 
stale at chess, where it is no mate, but yet the 
game cannot stir : but this last were fttter for a 
satire, than for a serious observation. This is wdil 
to be weighed, that boldness is ever blind ; for it 
«eeth not dangers and inconveniences : therefore it 
is ill in counsel, good in execution ; so that the 
right use of bold persons is, that they never com^^ 
mand in chief, but be seconds, and under the di- 
rection of others : for in counsel it is good to see 
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dangers, and in execution not to see them, except 
they be very great. 

XIII. OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF NATURE. 

I TAKE goodness in this sense, the affecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians caU Phi- 
lanthropia \ and the word humanity (as it is nsed), 
is a little too light to express it. Goodness I call 
the habit, and goodness of nature the inclination. 
This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, is the 
greatest, being the character of the Deity; and 
without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing, no better than a kind of vermin. Goodness 
answers to the theological virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no excess but error. The desire of power in 
excess caused the angels to fall; the desire of know ' 
ledge in excess caused man to fall : but in charity 
there is no excess, neither can angel or man come 
in danger by it. The mclination to goodness is im- 
printed deeply in the nature of noan; insomuch, 
that if it issue not towards men, it will take unto 
other living Creatures ; as it is seen in the Turks, a 
cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, 
and give alms to dogs and birds ; insomuch, as Bus- 
bechius reporteth, a Christian boy in Ck)nstantinople 
had like to have been stoned for gagging in a wag- 
gishness a long>billed fowl. Errors indeed, in this 
virtue, in goodness or charity, may be committed.. 
The Italians have an ungracious proverb, " Tanto 
buon che val niente ;" ** So good, that he is good 
for nothing:" and one of the doctors of Italyj 
Nicholas Machiavel, had the confidence to put in 
writing, almost in plain terms, « That the Chris- 
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tian fklth had given up good men in prey to those 
that are tyrannical and unjust ;" which he spalce, 
because, indeed, there was never law, or sect, or 
opinion did so much magnify goodness as the Chri8<« 
tian religion dotK: therefore, to avoid the scandal, 
and the danger bo^th, it is good to talce Icnowledge 
of the errors of an habit so excellent. Seek the good 
of other men, but be not in bondage to their faces 
or fancies ; for that is but facility or softness, which 
taketh an honest mind prisoner. Neither give thon 
iEsop's cock a gem, who would be better pleased 
and happier if he had a barley-corn. The example 
of God teacheth the lesson truly; ''He sendeth 
bis rain, and maketh his sun to shine upon the just 
and the unjust ;" but he xloth not rain wealth, nor 
shine honour and virtues upon men equally : com- 
mon benefits are to be communicated with all, but 
peculiar benefits with choice. And beware how in 
making the portraiture thou breakest the pattern : 
for divinity maketh the love of ourselves the pat- 
tern ; the love of our neighbours but the portraiture ; 
'< Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and 
foilow me :"' but sell not all thou hast, except thou 
come and follow me ; that is, except thou have a 
vocation wherein thou mayest do as much good with 
little means as with great ; for otherwise, in feed- 
ing the streams, thou driest the fountain. Nd- 
ther is there only a habit of goodness directed by 
right reason ; but there is in some men, even in 
nature, a disposition towards it ; as, oi) the other 
side, there is a natural malignity : for there be that 
in their nature do not affect the eood of others. 
The lighter sort of malignity tumeth but to a cross- 
ness, or frowardAess, or aptness to oppose, or 
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iHfieilMiess, or the like'; but &e deeper SoH to eH^* 
vjr, aad mere mischief. Such men in other men*a 
ei^amities, are, as it were, in season, and are ever 
on the loading parts : not so good as the dogs that ^ 
licked Lazarus' sores, bnt like flies that are stiQ 
Imzzingupon my thing that is raw; misanthropi, 
fhat make it thnr practice to bring men to the 
boBgh, and yet have never a tree for the purpose fai 
their gardens, as'Fimonhad: such disposiUons are 
the rery errors of human nature, find yet they are 
the fittest timber to make great politics of ; like to 
knee timber, that is good for ships that are ordained 
to be tossed, but not for building houses that ^aU 
staod firm; The parts and signs of goodness are' 
many. II a man be gracious and courteous to 
strangers, it skews he is a dtizen of the world, and 
that lus heart is no island cut off from oUier lands, 
but a continent that joins to them : if he be com- 
passionate towards the afflictions of others, it tsbtwb 
thai his heart is like the noble tree that is woonded 
itself when it gives the balm : if he easily pardoite 
and remits offences, it shews that hb mind is 
planted above injuries, so that he cannot be shot : 
if he be thankful for small benefits, it shews that 
he wdghs men's minds, and not their trash : but,- 
above all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, that he 
woldd wish to be an anathema from Christ, fiir the 
•tivation of his brethren, it shews much of a divine 
nature, and a kind of cbafonmty with Christ him- 
self. 

XIV. OF A KING. 

1. A KINO it a mortal god on earth, nntftwhom 
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ibe living God hath lent hU qwb name at a great 
honomr ; but withal told him, he should die like a 
man, lest he should be proud, and Matter himtctf 
that God hath with his name imparted unto h>m 
his nature also. 

2. Of all Itind of men, God is the teaatbeholding 
unto them ; for he doth modt for them, and they 
4o eirdliiarily least for him. 

3. A king that would not feel his crown too 
heavy for him, must' wear it every day ; but if he 
think it too light, he knoweth not of what metal 
it is made. 

4. He must make religion the rule of govern- 
meot, and not to balance the scale ; for he that 
casteth in religion only to make the scales even^ 
his own weight is contained in those oharac^erSy 
*' Mene mene, tekel upharsin," " He is found too 
light, bis kingdom shall be taken from him," 

5. And that king that holds not religion the best 
reason of state, is void of all piety and justice, the 
supporters of a king. 

6. He must be able to give counsel himself but 
not rely thereupon } for though happy events ^istlfy 
their counsels, yet it is better that the evil event o< 
good advice be rather imputed to a subject than a 
sovereign.. 

7. He is the fountain of honour, whick sbonM 
not run with a waste pipe, lest the courtiers sell the 
wator, and then (as papists say of their holy 
wells) it loses the virtue. 

8. He is the life of the law, not only as he is 
" lex loquens" himself, but beomse he anlmateth 
the dead letter, making it active towards all his 
wMects» " pr»nio et p«n&." 
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9. A wise king must do less in altering his laws 
than he may ; for new government is ever danger- 
ous ; it being true in the body politic, atr in tlie 
corporal, that " omnis subita.immutatio est peri- 
culosa:" and though it be for the better, yet it is 
not without a fearful apprehension; for he that 
changeth the fundamental laws of. a kingdom 
thinketh there is no good title to a crown but by 
conquest. 

10. A king that setteth to sale seats of justice, 
oppresseth the people ; for he teacheth his judges 
to sell justice ; and " pretio parata pretio venditur 
justitia." 

11. Bounty and magnificence are virtues very 
regal,Jl>uta prodigal king is nearer a tyrant than 
a parsimonious ; for store at home draweth not his 
contemplations abroad ; but want supplieth itself 
of what is ueict, and many times the next way : a 
king herein must be wise, and know What he may 
justly do. 

12. That king which is not feared U not loved; 
and he that is well seen in his craft must as well 
study to be feared as loved; yet not loved for fear, 
but feared for love. * 

13. Therefore, as he must always resemble him 
whose great name he beareth, and that as in mani- 
festing the sweet influence of his mercy on the 
severe stroke of his justice sometimes, so in this 
not to suffer a man of death to live ; for, besides 
that the land doth mourn, the restraint of justice 
towards sin doth more retard the affection of love 
than the extent of mercy doth inflame it ; and sure 
where love is [ill] bestowed fear is quite lost. 

14. His greatest enemies are his flatterers ; for 
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tiioagh tbey ever speak on Ms side^ yet their words 
8^ make against him. 

15. The love which a king oweth to a weal 
pnhlic should not be restrained to any one parti- 
cular ; yet that his more special favour do reflect 
upon some worthy ones is somewhat necessary, be* 
cause there are few of that capacity. 

16. He must have a special care of five things, 
if he would not have his crown tp be but to him 
" infelix felicitas :" 

First, that '* simulata sanctitas** be not in the 
church ; for that is *' duplex iniquitas :" 

Secondly, that " inutiUs aequitas" sit not in the 
diancery : for that Is, " inepta misericordia :" 

Thirdly, that *' utilis iniquitas" keep not the ex- 
diequer : for that is '' crudele latrocinium ;" 

Fourthly, that " fidelis temeritas" be not his ge- 
neral; for that will bring but ** seram poeniten- 
tiam:" 

Fifthly, thftt " infiddis prudentia" be not his 
secretary ; for that is " anguis sub viridi herbft." 

To conclude ; as he is of the greatest power, 
so he is subject to the greatest cares, made the ser- 
vant of his people, or else he Were without a call- 
ing at all. 

He then that honoureth him not is next an 
atheist, wanting the fear pf God in his heart. 

XT. OF N09ILITY. 

We will speak of pobility first as a portion of an 
estate, then as a condition of particular persons. 
A monarchy, where there is no nobility at all, is 
ever a pure and absolute tyranny, as that of the 
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Turks; for nobility attempers sovereignty, and 
draws the eyes of the people somewhat aside from 
the line royal : but for democracies they need it 
hot; and they are commonly more quiet, and less 
subject to sedition, than where there are stirps of 
nobles ; for men's eyes are upon the business, and 
not upon the persons ; or if upon the persons, it 
is for the business sake, as Attest, aud not for flags 
and pedigree. We see the Switzers last well, not- 
withstanding their diversity of religion and of can- 
tons ; for utility is their bond, and not respects. 
The united provinces of the Low Countries in 
ihei\ government excel; for where there is an 
equality the consultations are more indifferent, 
and the payments and tributes more cheerful. A 
.* great and potent nobility addeth msgesty to a mon- 
arch, but. diminisheth power; and putteth life 
and spirit into the people, but pressetn their for- 
tune. It is well when nobles Bre not too great 
for sovereignty nor for justice; and yet maintained 
in that height, as the insolency of inferiors may 
be broken upon them before it come oh too ^t 
upon the majesty of kings. A numerous nobility 
causeth poverty and inconvenience in a state, for 
it is a surcharge of expense ; and besides, it being 
of necessity that many of the nobility fall in time 
to be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of dispro- 
portion between honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons, it is a re- 
verend thing to see an ancient castle or building 
not in decay, or to see a fair timber tree ipund 
and perfect ; how much more to behold an ancient 
noble family, which hath stood against the waves 
and weathers of time ? for new nobility is but the 
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actr of power, but ancient nobility is the act of 
time. Those that are first raised to nobility, are 
commonly more yirtuous, but leSs innocent, than 
their descendants; for there is rarely any rising 
but by a commixture of good and evil arts : but 
it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to 
their posterity, and their faults die with themselves. 
Nobility of birth commonly abateth industry; and 
he that is not industrious, envieth him that is : be- 
sides, noble persdiis cannot go much higher: and . 
he that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardly avoid motions of envy. On the other side, 
nolHlity extingnishetli the passive envy from- others 
towsarda them, because they^ are in poSseasioD of 
honour. Certainly, Icings that have able mienr of , 
their nobility shall find ease in employing tbem, 
and a better slide into their business; for people 
naturally bend to them as bom in some sort to 
command. 

XVI. OF SEDmONS. AND TROUBLES. 

Shepherds of people had need know the calen- 
dars €^ tempests in state, which are commonly 
greatest when things grow to equality; as natural 
tempests are greatest about the equinoctia; and 
as there are certain hollow blasts of wind and se- 
cret swellings of. seas, before a tempest, so are 
there in states : 

■ " Ille etiaoi ctecos iiutare tumultus 

Scpe monetj ftaudesque et operta tumescere beUa*" 

Libels and licentious discourses against the states 
when they are frequent and open; and in like 
sort false news often mhning up and down, to the 
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disaidvaiitage of the sUite, and hastily embraced, 
are amongst the signs of troubles. Virgil, giving 
the pedigree of Fame, saith she was sister to the 
giants: 

" lOain Terra parens, irft irritate Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Coeo Enoeladoque sororem 
Progenuft." .£nctd. IV. 177- 

As if fame were the relics of seditions past ; bnt 
they are no less indeed the prcihdes of seditions 
to come. Howsoever he noteth it right, that sedi- 
tious tumults and seditions fames differ no more 
but as brother and sister, masculine amd leminine ; 
especially if it come to that, that the best actions 
of a state, and the most plausible, and which ought 
to give greatest contentment, are taken in ill sense, 
and traduced : for that shows the envy great, as 
Tacitus saith, '' conflata, magna invidia, sen bene, 
seu male, gesta premunt." Neither doth it fel- 
low, that because these fames are a sign of troubles, 
that the suppressing of them with too much sca- 
nty should be a remedy of troubles; for the de- 
spising of them many times checks them best, and 
the going about to stop them doth but m's^e a 
wonder long lived. Also that kind of obedience, 
which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held suspected : 
*' E]*ant in officio, sed tamen qui mallent mandata 
imperantinm interpretari, quam exequi ;" disputing, 
excusing, cavilling upon mandates and directions, is 
a kind of shaking off the' yoke, and assay of diso- 
bedience; especially if - in' those disputings they 
which are for the direction speak fearAiUy arid ten- 
derly, and those that are against it audaciously. 
Also, as lilachiavel noteth wel]> when princes. 
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that ought to be common parents, make them- 
selves as a party, and lean to a side ; it is as a 
i>oat that is overthrown, by uneven weight on the 
one side : as was well, seen in the time of Henry 
the Third of France; for first himself entered 
league for the extirpation of the Protestants, and 
presently after the same league was turned upon 
himself: for when the authority of princes is made 
but an accessary to a cause, and that there be 
either bands that tie fiEister than the band of so- 
vereignty, kings begin to be put almost out of 
possession. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions, 
are carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the 
reverence of government is lost ; for the motions 
of the greatest persona in a government ought to 
be as the motions of the planets under '* primum 
mobile," (according to the old opinion,) which is, 
that jevery of them. is carried swiftly by the highest 
motion, and sofUy in their own motion; and, 
therefore, when great ones in their own particular 
motion move violently, and, as Tacitus expresseth 
it well, '* Hberius quam ut imperantium memU 
nidseAt," it ism sign the orbs are out of frame : for 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt firom 
God, who threateneth the ^ssoMng thereof; 
** solvam cingula regum." 

. So when any of the four pillars of gove^^nment 
are' mainly shaken, or weakened (which are reli- 
gion,^ justice, counsel, and treasure), men had need 
to pray for fur weather. But let us pass from 
this part of predictione (concerning which, never- 
theless, more light may be taken from. that whicb 
followetb), and let us apeak first of the materials 
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of sexlitions, then of the* motives of them, anid 
thirdly of the remedies. 

CoDceming the materials of seditioDs, it U a 
thiDg well to be considered'; for the surest way 
to prevent seditions (if the times do bear it), is 
to take away the matter of them; for if there 4>c 
fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spsOt 
shall come.that shall set it on fire. The matter of 
seditions is of two kinds, much poverty and ttmek 
discontentment. It is certain, so many over- 
thrown estates, so many votes for troubles. Lucan 
noteth well the state of Rome before the civS 
war, 

*< Hinc usura vorax, rapidumc^ue in tempore foenus, 
Hinc concussa fides, et inultis utile bellum.** 

This same '^ multiB stiie tadhim,**it«n assured and 
infallU^e sign of a state disposed to seditions and 
troubles ; and if this poverty and broken estate iii 
the better sort be joined with a want and necessity 
in the. mean people, the danger is impiiaent and 
great : for the rebellions of the belly are the worst. 
As for discontentments, they are in the politic bo<i^ 
like to humours in tl^e natural, which are apt to 
gather a preternatural heat and to inflame; and let 
no prince measure the danger of them by this, whe* 
ther they be just or unjust : for that were to imagine 
people to be too reasonable, who do often spurn at 
their own good ; nor yet by this, whether the griefo 
whereupon they rise be in fact grc^tor small ; for 
they are the most dangerous discontentments where 
the fear is greater than the feeling : ** Dolendi mo" 
dus, timendi nou item :" besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience^ 
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^ withal mete the courage ; but in fears it is no^ 
so : neither let any prince, or state, be secure con- 
cerning discontentments because they have been of- 
ten, or have been long, and yet no peril hath en- 
sued : for as it is true that every vapour, or fume, 
doth not turn into a storm, so it is nevertheless 
true, that stortns, though they blow over divers 
times, yet may f£dl at last ; and, as the Spanish pro- 
tert) noteth well, ** The cord breaketh at the last 
by the weakest ^uU." 

The causes and motives of seditions abe, innova- 
tion in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and cus- 
toms, breaking of privileges, general oppression, ad- 
vancement of uiiworthy persons, strangers, deaths, 
disbanded soldiers, factions grown desperate ; and 
whatsoever in 6ffencUng people joineth and knitteth 
them in a common cause. 

For the remedies, there maybe some general pre- 
servatives, whereof we will speak : as for the jitst 
ctire, it mast answer to the particular disease ; and 
flo be leift to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy, or prevention, is to remove, bj- 
all means possible, that material cause of s^ition 
wiiereof we spe^k, vvhich is, want and poverty iii 
the estate ; to which purpose serveth the opening 
ondi well-balancing of trade; the cherishing • of 
manufactures ; the banishing of idleness ; the re- 
pressing of waste and excess, by sumptuary laws ; 
. the improvement and husbanding of the s(^; the 
regulating of prices of things vendible ; the modera- 
ting of taxes and tributes, and the like. Generally, 
it' is to be foreseen that the population of a kmg- 
dom (especially if it be not mown down by wars), 
do not exceed the stock of the kingdom which 
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should maiiitaia them : neither Is the popnladob 
to he reckoned only by number; for a smaller num- 
ber that spend more and earn less, do wear out an 
«6tate sooner than a greater number that live low 
and-gather.more . therefore the multiplying of no^ 
bllity, and other degrees of quality, in aoToViCT- 
proportion to the common people, doth speefiiy, 
bring a state to necessity; and so doth likewise an 
overgrown clergy, for ,they bring nothing to the 
wtQtk ; and in like manner, when more are brad 
scholars than preferments can take off. 
. It is likewise to be remembered, that, forasmudi 
as the increase of any estate must be upon the fo- 
reigner (for whatsoever is somewhere gotten. Is 
somewhere lost), there be but three /things wMoh 
one nation selleth unto another; the commodity, 
as nature yieldeth it; the manufacture; and the 
vecture, or carriage; so that, if these three wheels 
go, wealth will flow as in a spring tide. And it 
Cometh many times to .pass, that '< materiam su^ 
perabit opus," that the work and carriage is worth 
more than the material, and enricheth a state 
more; as is notably seen in the Low Ck>untrf> 
Ben, who have the best mines above ground in the 
world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, thailt 
ihe treasure and monies in a state be not gathered 
into few hands i for, otherwise, a state may hav« 
a gr^t stock, and yet starve : and money Is lik^ 
muck, no good except- it be spreads This is done 
(^iefly by suppressing, or, at the least, keeping a 
strait hand upon the devouring trades of usury, in<^ 
grossing, great pasturages, and the like. 

Fojr removing discontentments, or, nt leasts thi^ 
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«buiiger «€ them, there is in every state (fa we 
know) [two portions of subjects, the nobles and 
the commonalty. When one of these is discontent, 
4fae danger Is not great ; for common people ^re of 
dow motion, if they be not excited by the greater 
flort ; and the greater s<»t are of small strength, 
except the multitude be apt and ready to^move of 
themselves : then is the danger, when the greater 
^aort do bat wait for the troubling of the waters 
amongst the meaner, that then they may declare 
themselves. The poets feign that the rest of 4he 
•gods would have bound Jupiter, which he hearing 
of, by the counsel of Pallas, sent ior Briareus, wit^ 
his hnndred hands, to come in to his {ud : aa 
emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is for moiw 
arcbs to make sure of the good-will of common 
peopie. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discon- 
tentments to evaporate (so it be without too great 
ins<4eucy or bravery), is a safe way: for he that 
tiuneth. the humours back, and maketh the wound 
%leed iniyards, endangereth malign ulcera and perw 
nicious imposthumations. 
. The part of Epimethens might well become 
Prometheus, in the case of discontentments, for 
there is not a better provision against them. £pi. 
metheus, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at last 
shut the lid, and kept Hope in the bottom of the 
vessel. Certainly, the politic and artificial noa- 
riahing and entertaining of hopes, and carrying men 
from hopes to lM>pes, is one of the best antidotes 
against the poison of discontentments : and it is a 
certain sign of a wise government and proceeding, 
when it can hdd men's hearts by hopes, when k 
d2 
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cannot bjr 8ad»6ictipn ; and when it can handle 
things in such a manner as no evil shall appear so 
pecemptory but that it hath some- outlet of hope: 
which is the less hard to do ; because both parti- 
cular persons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themselves, or at least to brave that which they 
believe not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be 
no likely or it head whereunto discontented per* 
sons may resort, and under whom they may joitk, 
is a known, but an excellent point of .caution. I 
understand a flt head to be one that hath greatness 
and reputation, that hath confidence with the dis- 
contented party, an?l upon whom they turn theiiv 
eyes, and that is thought discontented in his own 
particular ; which kind of persons are either to be 
won and reconciled to the state, and that in a fast 
and true manner; or to be fronted with some 
other of the same party that may oppose them, and 
so divide the reputation. Generally, the dividing 
and breaking of all factions and combinations that 
are adverse to the state, and setting them at a di- 
stance, or, at least, distrust among themselves, is 
not one of the worst remedies ; for it is a desperate 
case, if those that hold with the. proceeding of the 
state be full of discord and faction, and those that 
are against it be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharp speeches, 
which have fallen from princes, have given tire to 
seditions. Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that 
speech, *' Sylla nescivit literas, non pdtuit dictare;" 
for it did utterly cut off that hope which men had 
entertained, that he would at one time or other give 
over his dictatorship, Galba undid himself by that 
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speech, '^ legi a se militem, non emi ;^ for it put 
soldiers oat of hope of the donative. Probns, like- 
wise, by that speech, ** si vixero, non opus erit 
ampUus Romaao imperio militibos ;" a speech of 
Spreat despair for the soldiers, and many the like. 
Sorely princes had need, in tender matter and 
ticklish times, to beware what they say, especially 
in these short speeches, which fly abroad, like darts, 
and are thought to be shot o«t of their secret in- 
tentions ; for as for large discourses, they are flat 
things, and not so much noted. 
. Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be 
without some great person, one or rather more, of 
military valour, near unto them, for the repressing 
of seditions in their beginnings ; for without that, 
there useth to be more trepidation in court upon 
the first breaking out of trouble, than were fit ; and 
the state runneth the danger of that which Tacitus 
saith, '* atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessi- 
mum facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes 
paterentur:" but let such military persons be as- 
sured, and well reputed of, rather than factious jmd 
poptflar; holdinj; also good correspondence with 
the other great men in the state, or else the remedy 
is worse than the disease. 

XVII. OF ATHEISM. 

I HAD rather believe all the fables in the legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind ; and, therefore, 
God never wrought miracles to connnce atheism, 
because his ordinary works convince it. It is 
true, that a little philosophy indiiieth man's mind 
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to aftheiflm, bBt de]^ in phllosoptiy bringeth moA'ir 
mhids about to religion; for while the miad of 
man looketh npoo second causes scattered, it mKf 
sometimes rest in them, and go no f^her; bvc^ 
Hifbetk it beholdeth the chain of them cotiilMlerate/ 
and linked together, it mnst needs fly to provi* 
denee and Deity : nay, even that school wl^ch isi 
most aecnsed of atheism, doth moet demonstrate 
Migion ; that iS, the school of Leueippus, and De^ 
aiocritus, and £{^c«i*as : for it is a thMsand times 
more credible, that fonv matable elements and one 
immutable fifth essence, dnly and eternally j^aoed, 
need no God, than that an army of infinite smatt 
portions, or seeds unplaced, should hare prodnoeA 
this order and beauty without a divine marshaL 
five scripture saith, '* The' ibol hath said in hie 
heart, there is no God;'* it is not said, " The fool 
hath thought in his heart;" so as he rather mdtb 
. it by rote to himself, as that he would have, than 
that he can thoroughly brieve it, or bo persoodeA 
of it ; for none deny there is a 6od, but those t9w 
iHiom it maketh that there were no Oodr It 9p* 
peareth in nothiug more, that atheism is rafher is 
the lip than in the heart of man, than by this, that 
atheists will ever be talking of that their opiarioiv 
as if they fainted in it within themselves, and would ' 
be glad to be strengthened by the opinion of others : 
nay more, you shall have atheists strive to get dis^ 
ciples, as it fareth virith other sects; and, wbtcfa is 
most of all, you shall have of them that will sufl^p 
ibr atheism, and not recant ; Whereas, if they did 
truly think that there were no such thing as Qod, 
why should they trouble themselves ? Epicnms is 
charged, that he did not dissemble for his credifis 
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mke, wben be affirmed there were ble6^ natnreiiy 
bi^ ^ch as enjoyed themselves without having re^ 
speei to the .government of the world; wherein 
they say he did temporize, though in. se<a^ he 
Iheught there was no God : but certainly he is tra? 
dnced^ for his^ords are noble and divine : ** Noi^ 
DeoB Yulgi negare profanum; sed vulg^ opiniones 
^is.appKeare profanum." Plato could have ssdd 
■• mare ; and, although W had the confidence to 
deoy the administration, he had not t]ie power to 
deny the nature. The Indians of the west have 
wmfts for their particular gods^ though they have 
ao name for God ; as if the heathens should have 
bad the names JupUer, Apollo, Mars, &c. but not 
llie word Deus, which shews, that even those bar- 
biiioii» peopk have the notion, though theyiiave 
not the latitude and extent of it : so that against 
atheists the very savages take part with the very 
8id)t9est philosoj^iers. The contemplative atheist 
ia rare, »Diagoras, a Bion, a Ludan perhaps, and 
some others ; and yet they seem to be more than 
they are ; for that all that impugn a received relU 
gl#B^ or superstition, are, by the adverse part, 
branded with the name of atheists : but the great 
atheists indeed are hypocrites, which are ever 
handling holy things, but without feeling ; so as 
they must needs be cauterized in the end. The 
ranses oi athebm are, divisions in religion, if there 
be many ; for any one main division addeth zeal 
to both sides, but many divisions introduce athe- 
ism : another is, scandal of priests, when it is come 
to that which St. Bernard sfdth, " non est jam 
(ficere, ut populus, sic sacerdos; quia nee sic po^ 
pidusy ut sacerdos :" a third is^ a custom of prof^O' 
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scoffing in holy matters, which doth, by little and 
little deface the reverence of religion ; and, lastly, 
learned times, especially with peace and prosperity ; 
. for troubles and adversities do more bow men's 
miods to religion! They that deny a God destroy 
a man's nobility ; for certainly man is of kin to the 
beasts by his body; and, if he be not of kin to GcS 
bf his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It 
destroys likewise magnanimity, and the r^Sg 
human nature ; for take an example of a dog, and 
mark what a generosity and courage he will put on 
when he finds himself maintsuned b]r a man, who 
to him is instead of a God, or " melior nature ;" 
which courage is manifestly such as that creature, 
without that confidence of a better nature than his 
own, could never attain. So man, when he resteth 
and assureth himself upon divine protection and fa- 
vour, gathereth a force and faith, which human 
nature in itself could not obtain ; therefore, as 
atheism is in all respects hateful, so in -this, that it 
depriveth-human nature of the means to exalt itself 
above human frailty. As it is in particular persons, 
so it is in nations : never was there such a state for 
UKignanimity as Rome; of this state hear what 
Cicero saith, '* Quam volumns, licet, Patres oon- 
seripti, nos amemus, tamen nee numero Hispanos, 
nee robore Gallos, nee calUditate Poenos, nee arti- 
bus Graecos, nee denique hoc ipso hnjus gentis et. 
terrse domestico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos et 
Latinos ; sed ptetate, ac religione, atque hac un& 
s^ientii, quod Debmm immortalium numine om- 
nia regi, gubemarique perspeximus, omnes gentes 
nationesque superavimus," 
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XVUI. OF SUPERSTITION. 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
. than such an opinion as is unworthy of him; for 
the one is unbelief, the other is contumely: and 
cotainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose: " Surely," 
saith he, " I had rather a great deal men should 
say there was no such a man at all as Plutardi, ' 
than that they should say there was one Phitarch, 
that would eat his children as soon as they were 
bom ;" as the poets speak of Saturn : and, as the 
contumely is greater towards God, so the danger 
is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man to 
sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation : all which may be guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion Were not ; but super- 
stition dismounts ail these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men : therefore atheism 
did never perturb states ; for it makes men wary 
oi themselves, as looking no farther, and we se« 
the times inclined to atheism (as the time of Au» 
gustus Caesar) were civil times : but superstition 
hath been the confusion of many states, and bringeth 
in a new *' primum mobile," that ravisheth all the 
spheres of government. The master of superstition 
is the people, and in all superstition wise men fol- 
low fools ; and arguments are fitted to practice in 
a reversed order. It was gravely said, by some of 
the prelates in the council of IVent, where the doc- 
trine of the schoolmen bare great sway, that the 
. schoolmen were like astronomers, which did feign 
eccentrics and epicycles, and such engines of 
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orbs, to save the phsenomena, though they knew 
there were no such things ; and, in like manner, 
that the schoolmen had framed a number of sub- 
tHe and intricate axioms and theorems, to save the 
piactice of the church. The causes of superstition 
ace (deafdng and 'Sensnal rites and ceremonies ; cat- 
cess of outward and pharisaical holiness; over 
great reverence of tradidons, which cannot bnt 
hMd the church ; the stratagems of prelates for 
their own ambition and lucre; the favourmg too 
much of good intentions, which openeth the gate 
to conceits and novelties ; the taking an aim at 
divine matters by human^ which cannot but breed 
mixture of -imaginations : and, lastly, barbaroos 
times, especially joined with calamities and disaa- 
ters. Superstition, without a veil, is a deformed 
thing ; for as it addeth defonmty to an ape to be so 
like a man, so tlie similitude of superstition to reli- 
gion makes it the more deformed : and, as whole* 
some meat corrupteth to little worms, sagood forms 
and orders corrupt into a number of petty obser* 
vances. There is a superstition in avoiding sn» 
perstition, when men think to do best if they go 
flEU'thest from the superstition formerly received; 
therefore care should be had that (as it fareth in 
ill purgings) the good be not taken away with the 
bad, which commonly is done when the people is 
the reformer. 

XIX. OF TRAVEL. 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of ednca^ 
tion ; in the elder, a part of experience. He that 
travdleth into a country, before he hath some ea- 
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trance into the language, goeth to school, and not 
to travel. That young men travel under some 
tntor, or grave servant, I allow well; so that he be 
soch a one that hath the language, and hath been 
in the cmintry before; whereby he may be able 
to tell them what things are worthy to be seen in- 
the country where .they go,- what acquaintances 
they are to seek, what exercises or discipline the 
place yieldeth ; for else young men shall go hooded, 
and look abroad little. It is a strange thing that, 
in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen 
bat sky and sea, men should make diaries ; but in 
lanid travel, wherein so much is to be observed^ 
for the most part tliey emit it; as if chance were 
fitter to be registered than observation : let diaries, 
therefore, be brought in use. The things to be 
seen and observed, are the courts of princes, espe- 
dally when they give audience to ambassadors; 
the courts of justice, while they sit and hear causes ; 
and so of consistories ecclesiastic; the churches 
and monasteries, with the monuments which are 
therein extant ; the walls and fortifications of cities 
and towns ; and so the havens and harbours, anti- 
quities and ruins, libraries, colleges, disputations, 
and lectures, where any are ; shipping and navies; 
houses and gardens of state and pleasure, near 
great cities ; armories, arsenals, magazines, ex- 
changes, burses, warehouses, exercises of horse^ 
manship, fencing, training of soldiers, and the like : 
comedies, such whereuuto the better sort of per- 
sons do resort; treasuries of jewels and robes; ca- 
binets and rarities ; and, to conclude, whatsoever 
13 niemorable in the places where they go : after aii 
which Vhe tutors or servants ought to make dUigent 
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inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, wed- 
dings, fiiuerals, capital executions, and such shows, 
meu need not to be put in mind of them : yet they are 
not to be neglected. If you will have a young man 
to put his travel into a little room^ and in short 
time to gather much, this you must do: first, as 
was said, he must have some entrance into the lan- 
guage before he goeth ; then he must have such a 
servant, or tutor, as knoweth the country, as wtd 
likewise said t let him carry with him also some 
card, or book, describing the country where he 
tra^'elleth, which vHIl be a good key to his inquiry; 
let him keep also a diary; let him not stay long in 
one city or town, more or less as the place deser- 
veth, but not long ; nay, when he stayeth in one 
city or town> let him change his lodging from one 
end and part of the town to another, which is a 
great adamant of acquaintance; let him sequester 
himself froni the company of his countrymen^ and 
diet in such places where there is good company 
of the nation where he travelleth : let him, upon 
his removes from one place to another, procure re- 
commendation to some person of quality residing^ 
in the place whither/ he removeth, that he may ustf 
. his fiavoar in those things he desireth to see or 
know t thus be may abridge his travel with much 
profit. As for the acquaintance which is to be 
sought in travel, that which is most of aU profit- 
able, is aoqusdntance with the secretaries and em- 
ployed men of ambassadors : for so in trarelUng 
in one country he shall suck the experience of 
many : let him also see and visit eminent jpersons 
in all kinds, which are of great name abroad, that 
he may be able to tell how the life agreeth with 
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the fame ; for quarrels, they are with care and dU-^ 
cretioD to be aYOided ; they are commonly for mis-> 
tresses, healths, place, and wiHrds : and let a mau^ 
beware how he keepeth company with choleric and 
quarrelsome persons, for they will engage him into 
their own quarrels. When a traveller returneth 
home, let him not leave the conntries where he 
hath travelled altogether behtttd him ; but main- 
tain a correspondence by letters with those of his 
acquaintance which are- of most worth ; and let his 
travel appear jather in his discourse than in his 
apparel or gesture ; and in his dSscourise let him be 
la^ier adiised in his answers, than^ forward to tdl 
stories : and let it appear that he doth not change 
his country manners for those of foreign parts ; but 
only prick in some flowers of that he hath learned 
abroad into the customs of his own country. 

XX. OF EMPIRE. 

It il^ a miserable state of mind to have few things 
to de^re, and many things to fear ; and yet that 
common^ is the case with kings, who being at the 
highest, want matter of desire, which makes thei# 
minds n^re languishing $ and have many represent 
tations of perils and shadows^ which make their 
minds the less clear : and this is one I'eason also df 
that effect which the scriptnre spe^eth of, << That 
the king's heart is inscrutable :" for multitude of 
jealousies, and lack of some predominant dedre, 
that should marshal and put in order all the rest, 
ms^th any man's heart hard to' find or sound. 
Hence it comes likewise, that princes many times 
make themselves desires, and set their hearts upon 
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toys ; sometimes upon a bQilding ; sometimes upon 
erectiog of an order; sometimes upon the adran- 
cing of a person ; sometimes upon obtaining excel- 
lence in some art, or feat of the hand ; as Nero for 
playing on the harp ; Domitian for certainty of the 
haod with the arrow ; €k>mmodas for plajnng at 
fence ; Caracalla for diiring chariots, and the like. 
This aeemetli incredible unto those that know not 
the principle, that the mind of man is more cheered 
and refreshed by profiting In small things, than by 
standing at a stay in great. We see also that kings 
that have been fortunate conquerors in their first 
years, it being not possible for them to go fprwaid 
infinitely, but that they must have some check or 
arrest in their fortunes, turn in their latter years 
to be superstitious and melancholy/; as did Alex- 
ander the Great, Dioclesian,/and in our memory 
Charles the Fifth, and others : for he that is used 
to go forward, and findeth a stop, falleth out of lus 
. own favour, and is not the thing he was. 
. To speak now of the true temper of empire, it is 
a thing rare and hard to keep; for both temper and . 
distemper consist of contraries : but it is one thing 
to mingle contraries, another to interchange them. 
The answer o^ Apollooius to Vespasian is full of 
excellent instruction. Vespasian asked him, what 
ti^is Nero's overthrow ? he answered, Nero could 
touch and tune the harp well, but in government 
sometimes he used to wind the pins too high, 
sometimes to let them down too-low; and certain it 
is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much as 
the unequal and untimely interchange of power 
pressed too far, and relaxed too much. 
This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter 
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thnes in princes' afildra^ is rather ifine deliveries, 
and shiftings of dangers and mischiefs, when they 
^re near, than solid and grounded courses to keep 
them aloof: but this is but to try masteries with 
fortune ; and let men beware how they neglect 
ind suffer matter of trouble to be prepared ; for no 
man can forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may 
come. The difficulties in princes' business are 
many and great ; but the greatest difficulty is often' 
id their own mind ; for it is common with princes 
(saith T^uritus) to will vContradictories ; "Sunt pie- 
nunque regum voluntates yehementes, et inter se 
oontraris ?* for it Is the solecism of power to think 
to command the end, and yet not to endure the 
means. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours,- their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy) their 
nobles, their second nobles or gentlemen, their 
merchants, their commons, and their men of war ; 
and from all these arise dangers, if care and cir- 
cumspection be not used. 

First, for their neighbours, there can no general 
rule be given (the occasions are so variable), save 
one which ever holdeth ; which is, that princes do 
keep due sentinel, that none of their neighbours do 
overgrow so, (by increase of territory, by embra- 
cing of trade, by approaches, or the like,) as they 
become more able to annoy them than they were ; 
and this is generally the work of standing counsels 
to foresee and to hinder it. During that triumvirlEite 
of kings, king Henry the Eighth of England, Francis 
the First, king of France, and Charles the Fifth 
emperor, there was sut^h a watch kept that none of 
the three could win a palm of ground, but the other 
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two would strtiightways balsiice it,' either by con- • 
federation,^ or, if need were, by a war ; and w<Mild 
not in anywise take np peace at interest : and the 
lilce was done by that league (trhidi Guicciardine 
aaith was the security of Italy),. made between Fer- 
dinando. Icing of Naples, Forenzius Medices^ and 
Ludovictts Sforsa, potentates, the one of Florence, 
the other of Milan. Neither is the opinion of some 
of the schoolmen to be received, that a war cannot 
justly be ndade, but upon a precedent injury or pro;. 
Tocation ; fox there is no question, but a just fear 
of an imminent danger, though there be no blow 
given, is a lawful cause of a war/ " ^ 

For their wivea, there are cruel examples of 
them. Livia is infkmed for the poisoning of her 
husband ; Roxolami, Solyman's v^fe, was the de- 
struction of that renowned prince. Sultan Mustapha, 
and otherwise troubled his house and snccession ; 
Edward the Second of England's queen had the 
principal hand in the d^po^ng and murder of her 
husband. This kind of danger is then to be feared 
chiefly when the wives have plots for ^e raising of 
their own children, or else that they be advou- 
tresses. 

For their children, the tragedies likewise of dan-^ 
gers from them have been many; and generally the 
entering of the fathers into suspicion of their chil- 
dren hath been ever unfortunate. The desCniction 
of Mustapha (that we named before) was so fatal 
to Solyman's line, as the succession of the Tnrks 
from Solyman lintU this day is suspected to be nu> 
true, and of strange blood ; for that Selymns the 
Second was thought to be supposititious. The de- 
stmctioo of Crispus, a young prince of rare toward- 
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nessy by Constantinus tbejQreat, his father^ was m 
like manner fatal to his house, for both Constantinns 
and Constance, his sons^ died violent deaths; and 
Constantius, his other son^ did little better, who 
died indeed of sickness, bat after that Jolianus liad 
taken arms against him. The destruction of De- 
metrius, son to Fliilip the Second of Macedon, 
tamed upon the father, who died of repentance ; 
and many like examples there are, but ftw or none 
where the fathers hsid good by such distiiist, except 
it were where the sons were in open arms agsunst' 
them ; as was Selymas the First against Bajaset, 
and the three sons of Henry the Second king of 
England. 

For their prelates, when they are prond and 
great, there is also danger from them ; as it was in 
the times of Anselmus and Thomas Beckett, arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, who with their crosiers did 
almost try it with the king's sword ; and yet they 
had to deal with stout and haughty kings, William 
Rufus, Henry the First, and Henry the Second. 
The danger is not from that st^te, but where it hath 
a dependence of foreign authority ; or where the 
churchmen come in and are elected, not by the 
cdlation of the king, or particular patrons, but by 
the people. 

For their nobles, to keep them at & distance it is 
not amiss ; but to depress them may make a king 
more absolute, bat less safe, and less able to per- 
form any thing that he desires. I have noted it in my 
History of king Henry the Seventh of England, who 
depressed his nobility, whereupon it came to pass 
that his times were full of difficulties and troubles ; 
for the nobility, though they continued loyal unto . 
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him, yet did they not co-operate with him in his 
business ; so that in effect he was fsdn to do aO 
things himself. 

For tireir second nobles, there is not much dan- 
ger from them, being a body dispersed : they may 
sdmetimes discourse high, bat that doth little hnrt; 
besides, they are a counterpoise to the higher no- 
bility, that they grow not too potent ; and, lastly, be- 
ing the most immediate in authority with the com- 
9ion people, they do best temper popular commo-' 
tibns. 

For their merchants, they are "vena porta;" 
and if they flourish not, a kingdom may have good 
limbs, but will have empty veins, and nourish little. 
Ttoes and imposts Upon them do seldom good to 
the king's revenue, for that which he wins in the 
hundred, he loseth in the shire; the particular 
rates being increased, but the totsd bulk of trading 
rather decreased. 

For their commons, there is little danger from 
them, except it be where they have great and po-, 
tent heads ; or where you meddle with the point 
of religion, or their customs, or means of life. 

For their men of war, it is a dangerous state 
where they live and rem^n in a body, and are 
used to donatives, whereof we see examples in the 
janizaries and pretorian bands of Rome ; but iniu- 
iugs of men, and arming them hi several places, 
and under several commanders, and without do- 
natives, are things of defence and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
. good or evil times ; and which have much vene- 
ration, but no rest. All precepts concerning kings 
are in effect comprehended in those two remem« 
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^unncflB^ ** memeiito quod ^ homo ;" aii4 " me^ 
mento quod es Dieos^ or vice Dei ;" the onebridleth 
thfiir ppw^i Hod the pther their will. 

XXU or C0V»I8£L. 

The greatest trust between man tod man is the 
trust of giving counsel ; for in other confidences 
men commit the paits of life, their lands, their 
goods, their children, their credit, some particular 
i^^^iir; but to such as they make their counsellors 
^ey commit the who^e : by how much the more 
<hey ase obliged to all ^th and integrity. The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
iheir greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, 
to rely npon counsel God himself is not without, 
|Nit hath made it one of the great names of his 
blCMwed Son, '< The Counsellor." Solomon hath 
pronounced that, '' in counsel is stability." Things 
will have their first or second agitation : If they be 
not tossed upon the arguments of counsel, tfa€y will 
be tossed npon the waves of fortune ; and be full of 
inoonstaocy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of 
jA drunken man. Sdomon's son found the force of 
counsel, as his father saw the necessity of it : for 
the beloved kingdom of God was first rent and bro- 
ken by ill counsel; upon which counsel there are 
set for our instruction the two marks whereby bad 
copiisel is for ever best discerned, that it was young 
eoansel for the persons, and violent counsel for the 
matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
kicorporation and inseparable conjunction of coun- 
9el with lungs, and the wise and politic use of 
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counsel by kings : the one, in that they say Jupiter 
did marry Metis, which slgnifieth counsel ; whereby 
they intend that sovereignty is married to counsel ; 
the other in that which followeth, which was thus: 
they say, after Jupiter was married to Metis, 
she conceived by him and was with child, but Ju- 
piter suffered her not to stay tiU she brought 
forth, but eat her up ; whereby he became himself 
with child, and was delivered of Pallas, armed out 
of his liead. Which monstrous fable containeth a 
secret of empire, how kings are to make use of 
their council of state : that first, they ought to refer 
matters unto them, which is the first begetting 
or impregnation ; but when they are elaborate, 
moulded, and shaped in the womb of their council, 
and grow ripe and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they suffer not their council to go through 
with the resolution and direction, as if it depended 
on them ;*but take the matter back into their own 
hands^ and make it appear to the world,, that the 
decrees and final directions, (which, because they 
come forth with prudence and power, are resembled 
to Pallas armed,) proceeded from themselves ; and 
not only from their authority, but (the more to sidd 
repufation to themselves) from their head and 
device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of coun- 
sel, and of the remedies. The inconveniences that 
have been noted in calling and using counsel, are 
three : first, the revealing of affairs, whereby they 
become less secret ; secondly, the weakening of the 
authority of princes, as if they were less of them- 
selves; thirdly, the danger of being unfaithfully 
counselled^ and more for the good of them that 
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counsel, than of him that is counselled ; for which 
inconveniences, the doctrine of Italy, and practice 
of France in some kings* times, hath introduced 
cabinet councils ; a remedy worse than the disease. 
' As to secrecy, princes are not bound to commu- 
nicate all matters with all counsellors, but may ex- 
tract and select ; neither is it necessary, that he 
that consulteth what he should do, should declare 
what he will do ; but let princes beware that the 
nnsecreting of their affairs comes not from them- 
selres : and, as for cabinet councils, it may be their 
motto^ " plenus rimarum sum :" one futile person, 
that maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt 
than many, that know it their duty to conceal. It 
is true there be some affairs which require extreme 
secrecy, which will hardly go beyond one or two 
persons beside the king : neither are those counsels 
unprosperous ; for, besides the secrecy, they com- 
monly go on constantly in one spirit of direction 
without distraction : but then it must be a prudent 
king, such as is able to grind with a hand-mill ; 
and those inwai'd counsellors had need also be wise 
men, and especially true and trusty to thef king's 
ends; as it was with king Henry the Seventh of 
England, who in his greatest business imparted 
himself to none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakness of authority the fable sheweth the 
remedy : nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted 
than diminished when they are in the chair Of 
council : neither was there ever prince bereaved of 
his dependencies by his council, except where there 
hath been either an over-greatness in one coun- 
sellor, or an over-strict combination in divers, 
which are things soon found and holpeii. 

For the last inconvenience, that men will f 
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wkh an eye to thema^^m ; c^ri^ktAy^ ** noB i&Teiuet 
Mem super terram," \b meatit of the nature ni 
times, and not of all paitlcular persons. There ^ 
that are in nature fakhfnl ind sincere, and jdafai 
and direct, not ^crafty and involve : let princes, 
above all, draw to themselves Boch natures. Be- 
aides, counsellors are not commonly so united, but 
that one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another s 
80, that if any counsel out of faction or private ^ds, 
it commonly comes to the king's ear : but the best 
remedy is, if princes Imow their counsellors, as well 
as their fiounsdlors know them. 

» Pxindpii Mt yirtiM masima nAmo snot." 

And on the other side, xonnsellors should not be 
'too speculative into their sovereign's person. The 
true composition of a counsellor is, rather to b^ 
akil^ in their master's business, than in his natore; 
for then he is like to advise him, and not to feed 
his humoor. It is of singular use to princes if they 
^take ^e opinions of their council both separately 
imd together ; for private opinion is more fi^, but 
opinion before others is more reverend. In private, 
men are more bold in their own humours, and in 
j(X»nsort men are more obnoxious to olhers humonn, 
^erefore it is good to take both ; and of the inferior 
sort rather in private, to preserve freedom ; of the 
greater, rather in consort, to preserve respect. It 
IS in yain for princes to take coi^nsel concerning 
matters, if they take no counsel likewise concerning 
persons; for all matters are as dead images; ajod 
fhfi life of the execution of affurs resteth in the 
good choice of persons : neither Is it enpugh to 
JOTwHt iepJ9c^mng persons, "(secandum geneca»" 
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IS in an idea of mathematical description, what tlie 
kind of cliaracter of the person shonld be ; for the 
greatest errors are committed, and the most judg- 
ment is shown^ i^ .the cilice of individuals. It 
was truly, said,. f,,^'optimi consiliarii mortui :" 
•• books i^llspeak plain when counsellors^ blanch ;** 
therefore it is good to l>e conversant in them, spe- 
eially the books of such as themselves have been 
actors apon the stage. 

The conned at this di^ in most placet are but 
teiillat meetings, where matters are rather talked 
Ml than debated; and they run too sudft to the 
order or act of council. It were better l^t in 
causes of weight the matter were propotanded one 
day and not spolcen to tUi next day ; '' in nocte 
consilium :" so was it done in the commission of 
nion between Enghind and Scotland, which was 
a giwe and orderly assembly. I commend set days 
fl>r petitions; for both it gives tihe suitors more 
certainty for thdr attendance, and it freed the 
flieeting9 for matters of estate, that they may 
•*hocagcre," In choice of committees for ripening 
business for the council, it is better to choose in- 
Mbrent persons, than to make an indi£ferency by 
pattlncf in those that are strong on both sides. I 
dommend, also, standing commissions; as for trade, 
for treasure, for war, for snits, for some provinces; 
for where tliere be divers particular councils, and 
bit one council of estate, (as it is in Spain) they 
are, in effect, no more than standing commnssions, 
save that they hasre greater authority. Let such aif 
are to inform councils out of their particular piao-' 
fessions,*(as lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and the 
Hke,) be first heard before committees ; and then, 
as occasion sen^es^ before the coundl ; and let them 
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not come in multitudes, or in a tribuaitioos mau- 
ner ; for that is to clamour councils, not to inform 
them. A long table and a square table, or seats 
about the walls, seem things of form, but are things 
of substance ; for at a long table a few at the up- 
per end, in effect, sway all the Ji>usiness ; but in the 
other form there is more use of the counsellors'- 
opinions that sit lower. A king, when he presides 
in council, let him beware how he opens his own, 
inclination too much in that which he propound- 
eth ; for else counsellors will but take the wind of ' 
him,. and instead of giving free counsel; will «ing 
him a song of ** placebo." 

XXII. OF DELAYS. 

Fortune is like the market, where many times, if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall ; and again, 
it is sometimes like Sibylla's offer, which at first 
offereth the commodity at full, then consumeth 
part and part, and still holdeth up the price ; for 
occasion, (as it |s in the common verse) turneth; a* 
bad noddle after she hath presented her locks in 
front, and no hold taken ; or, at least, turneth the 
handle of the bottle first to be recei^ed^ aiid after 
the belly which is hard to clasp. There is surely 
no greater wisdom than well to time the begins 
hings and onsets of things. Dangers are no more 
light, if they once seem light ; and more dangers 
have deceived men than forced them : nay, it were 
better to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches ; for if a man watch too 
long, it is odds he will fall asleep. On the other 
"Me, to be deceived with too long shadows, (as 
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some*baye been when the moon was low and shone, 
on their enemies' back) and so to shoot off before 
the time ; or to teach dangers to come on by over-, 
early buckling towards them, is another extreme. 
The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion, (as we 
said) must ever be well weighed ; and generally it 
is good to commit the beginnings of all great ac- 
tions to Argos with his hundred eyes, and the ends 
to Briareus with his hundred hands ; first to watch, 
and then to speed 5 for the helmet of Pluto, which 
maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy in 
the council, and celerity in the execution ; for 
when things are once come to the execution, there 
is no secrecy comparable to celerity ; like the mo- 
tion of a bullet in the, air, which flieth so swift as it 
outruns the eye. 

XXIIl. OF CUNNING. 

We take cunning for a sinister, or crooked wisdom ; 
and certainly there is a great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man, not only in point o£ 
honesty, but in point of ability. There be thatcaa 
pack the cards, and yet cannot, play well ; so there 
are some that are good in canvasses and factions, 
that are otherwise weak men. .Again, it is one 
thing to understand persons, and another thing to 
understand matters ; for many are perfect in men's 
humours, that are not greatly capable of the real- 
part of business, which is the constitution of one 
that hath studied men more than books. Such 
men are fitter for practice than for counsil, and 
they are good but in their own alley : turn th-^--^ *" 
new men, and they have lost their aim ; 
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old nile, ta know a fool from a wise Usaii, *' MHt€ 
ambos nndos ad ignotos, et i^debis/' doth scarce 
hold for them ; and, because these conning me» 
aire like haberdashers of sikiafl inires, it Is not aauM 
to set forth their shop. . 

It is a poiiit of Cuttning ^ wa^ ttpdti hhn witfc 
whom you speak with yotii' eye, as fhe Jesuits give 
it in precept ; for there be many wise men that haw 
secret hearts and ti^nspairclnt Comitenances : yetl 
this would be done with a demti^ abasing of yotir 
eye sometimes, as the Jesuits idso do nse. 

Another is, that when you have any thing td ob- 
tain of present dispatch, you entertun and amuse 
the party with whom you deal with some other 
discourse, that he be not too much aWake tamake 
objections. I knew a counsellor and seerefaty, that 
never came to queen Elizabeth of England with 
bills to sign, but he would always &nt put her into 
some discourse of state, that she might the less 
mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things 
when the party is in haste, and t^aui^t »t^ t^ con^ 
sider advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts 
some other would handsomely and eiSectually move, 
let him ^tend to wish it well, and move H hin« 
self. In such sort as may soil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
itbout to say, as if he fook himself up, breeds t 
greater apj^tite in him, with whom yo^ confer; to 
know more. 

And because It works better when any thtng 
seemeth td be gotten from yo* by question, than ft 
you ofife^ U Of yoursdf, you may lay a bait for a 
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question, by shoi^fig another visage and counte- 
nance than you are wont ; to the end, to give oc- 
casion for the party to ask what the matter is of 
the change, as Nehemiah did, " And I had not be- 
fore that time been sad before the king.** 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is 
good to break the ice. by some whose words are of 
less weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice 
to come in as by chance, so that he may be asked 
the qu^tion upon the other's speech ; as Narcissus 
did, in relating to Claudius the marriage of Messa- 
Hna. and Silius. 

In things that a man would not be seen in him- 
self, it is a point of cunning to borrow the name of 
tiie worid\; as to . say, ** The world says/* or 
" There is a speech abroad." 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he 
would pat that which was most material in the 
postscript, as if it had been a bye matter. 

I knew another that, when he came to have 
fi|ieedi, he would pass over that that he intended 
mo9t: and go forth and come back again, and 
speak of it as a thing he had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such 
times as it is like the party, that they work upon, 
will suddenly come Upon them, and be ifound with 
a letter in their hand, or doing somewhat which 
they are not accustomed, to the end they may be 
opposed of those diings which of themselves they 
are desirous to utter. . 

It is a point of cunning, to let fall those words 
in a man's own name which he would have another 
man learn and use, and thereupon. take advantage. 
I knew two that were competitors for the secre- 
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tarjr*t pitee, in qneeii EHsabeth^s time, and yet 
kept good quarter between themaelvet, and woold 
confer one with another upon tiie business ; and 
the one of them sidd, that to be a seeretaiy in te 
declination of a monardiy wataticklah tUi%.mid 
that Ire did not affect it : the other straight caaght 
np' those words, and discoorsed with divers of his 
friends, that he had no reason to dtsnrt to be se- 
cretary in the dedining of a monaichy. The tet 
wan took hold of it, and found means it was teU 
the queen ; who, hearing of a dedinstion of mon* 
archy, took it so ill, as she would never after hear 
of the other's suit. 

There is a cunning, wliich we in England call 
** The turning of the cat in the pan ;" wliich is, 
when that which a man says to another, he lays it 
a» if another had said it to him ; and, to say troth. 
It is not easy, when such a matter passed between 
two, to make it appear from %hich of them it first 
mofed' and began. 

U is a way that some men hare, to glance ami 
dcrt at others by justifying themsefares by nega- 
tives ; as to say, ^ Tliis I do not ;" as HgeUions 
did towards Burrhus, ** Se non diversas spes, sed 
iaoohin^tatem imperatoris sim^dter spectare." 
. Some lutve in readinem so many tides and stories, 
as there is nothing they would indnuate, bat th^ 
can wrap it intoa tide ; wldch serveth both to keep 
tliemsdres more on guard, and to make otliers 
carry it with more pleasure. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to slmpe 
die answer he would have in ids own wovds and 
liroporitions ; for it makes the other party stick 
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It is Strange kow kmg some Bten will lie iaivvii 
to speak somewhat thejr desire to say ; and how 
to abont they tHU fetch, and hew isany o^ier^ 
matters they wiU beat over to eome near it : it is 
m ihtng of great patknoe, bnt yet of nmch use, 

A sttddeBy bold, and unexpected qnestiba doth 
many times surprise a man, and Uqr l^m open, 
i^e to him, that, having dianged his name, and 
waUdn^ in PanTs, another suddenly came behiiid 
bim and called him by his tme name, whereat 
stmtg^htwajs he looked bade* 
' But these small wares and petty points of cub* 
tAa^ are infinite, and it were a good deed to make 
a list of them ; for that nothing doth more hurt in 
a state tlum that ennningmen pass for wise. ^ 

Bat certainly some there are that know the 
retorte-and foils of business, that eannot sink into 
the main of it ; H|[e a house that hath oonrenient 
stairs and entries, but never a foir room rthere* 
fore you shall see Uiem find out pretty looses m 
the coAdnsioa, hot are no ways able to examine 
or d^ate matters r and yet commonly they take 
adnodmge of ihtit insdiility, and would be thonght 
wits of direction. Some build rather upon the 
abusing of others, and (as we now say) putting 
irieks upon them, ^an upon the soundness of their 
own procisedings i but Solomon saith, ^ Pnideos 
aAvodta^gressnssuos: stultus ^vertit ad doles.*' 

JLXIW* or WISDOM FOR A MAN'S SELF. 

Aw ant is a wise crei^ute for itsdf, but it is a 
shrewd thing in an orchard or garden ; aadeetftainly 
men that are great lovers of themselves wakte the 
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public. DiTide with reason between seif-^lo^e and 
society ; and be so true to thyself, as thorn be not 
false to others, especialfy to thy king and country. 
It is a poor centre of a man's actions, hinoself. It 
is right earth ; for that only stands fast upon his 
own centre ; whereas all things that bare affinity 
with the heavens, move upon the centre of another, 
which they benefit. The referring of all to a man's 
selfy is more tolerable in a sovereign prince, because 
themselves are not only themselves, but their good 
and evil is at the peril of the public fortune : but it 
is a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, or a 
citizen in a republic; for whatsoever affairs pass 
such a man's hands, he crooketh them to his own 
ends, which must needs be often eccentric, to the 
ends of his master or state : therefore let princes, 
or states, choose such servants as have not this 
mark; -except they mean their service should be 
made but the accessary. That which maketh the 
effect mdre pernicious is, that all proportion ts lost'; 
it were disproportion enough for the servant's good^ 
to be preferred before the master's ; but yet it i» a 
greater extreme, when a little good of the servant 
shall carry things against the great good of the mas-« 
ter's t and yet that is the case of bad officers, trea- 
surers, ambassadors, generals, and other false and 
corrupt servants ; which set a bias upon their bowli 
6f their own petty ends and envies, to the over- 
throw of their master's great and important affsEurs : 
and, for the most part^ the good such servants re- 
ceive is after the model of their own fortune ; but 
the hurt they sell for that good is after the modil 
of thdr master's fortune : and certainly it is the od- 
ture of extreme self-lovers, as they will set »i house 
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<kk fire, and it were but to roast their eggs ; and yet 
these men many times hold credit with their mas- 
ters, because their stndy is but to please them; and 
profit themselves ; and for either respect they will 
abandon the good of their affairs. 

Wisdom for a man's self is, in many branches 
thereof, a depraved thing : it is the wisdom of rats, 
that will be sure to leave a house sometime before 
it fall : it is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out 
the badger, who digged and made room for him : it 
is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when 
they would devour. But that which is specially t<J 
be noted is, that those which (as Cicero says of 
Pompey) are, '' sui amantes, sine rivali," are many 
times unfortunate ; and whereas they have all their 
time sacrificed to themselves, they become in th^ 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of for- 
tune, whose wings they thought by their self- wisdom 
to have pinioned. 

XXV. OF INNOVATIONS. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill- 
shapen, so are all innovations, which are the births 
of time i yet notwithstanding, as those tha( first 
bring honour into their family are commonly more 
wor^y than most that succeed, so the first prece- 
dent (if it be good) is seldom attained by imitation ; 
for ill to man's nature as it stands perverted, hath 
a natural motion strongest in continuance ; but 
good, as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely 
every medicine is an innovation, and he that wil) 
not apply new remedies must expect new evil^ ^ for 
time is the greatest innovator ; and if time of course 
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alter things to the worse, and wisdom aad conttMl 
shall not alter them to the better. What shall be the 
end ? It is true, that what is settled by custom, 
though it be not good, yet at least it is fit; and 
those things which have long gone together, are, 
as It were, confederate within themselves ; whereas 
new things piece not so wdl ; bat, tho«|^ they hd^ 
by their utility, yet tliey trowbte by their ibcod- 
fenmty : beudes, they are VSu strangers, asore ad» 
mired, and less favoured. All this is true, if tiaK 
stood still ; which, contrarywise, moveth so round, 
that a firoward retention of custom is as tarbolem a 
thing as an innovation; aad they that reverence too 
tnidi^ old times, are bu$ a soom to the new. It 
were good, therefore, tW mcn^ in their innova- 
tlon<^ wonU foUow the ^lainple oi time itself, 
wiiieh indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and 
hf degrees scarce to be perceived; forethorwlse, 
whatsoever is new is unlooked for; and ever k 
mends some, and pdrs others; and he that is 
holpen takes it for a fortnne, and thanks the Urae ; 
and he that is hurt for a wrong, and impntieth it to 
the author. It is good also not to try esperioMata 
in states, except the necessity be urgent, or the 
utility evident ; and well to beware that it be the 
reformation that draweth on the diange, and not 
the desire of change that pretendeth the reforma- 
tion : and lastly, that the novelty, though it be not 
neijeeted, yet be held for a suspect; and, as the 
Scripture saitb, ^* That we make a stand upon the 
ancient way, and then look about us, and> discover 
what k the straight and right way, and so to walk 
in it." 
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Affected ^spateh w one of the most dsa^nmB 
tbiqgs to business that ocm be : it is like that which 
the physicians call predigestioB, or hasty digestion ; 
which is svre to fill the, body fitll of crudities, and 
secret aoeds of diseases : ther^ore measure not dis^ 
patch by the timeof sitting, but by the adyancement 
df thebasiness: and as, in races, it is not the large 
stiutet or high iift, that makes the speed ; so, m 
buttoess, the kee|^ cbse to 4he matter, and not 
taking €Mf it too much at once, procureth dispat^. 
It is the care of some only to come off speedUy for 
the tisie, or to contrive some false periods of im^ 
aness, because they may seem men of dbpatdt : 
boi it is one thing to abbremte by contracdng, an* 
otb^ by cutting off; and business so handled at 
several sittings, or meetings, goeth commonly bad^- 
ward and forward in ai) unsteady manner. I knew 
a wise man, that had it lor a by-word, when he saw 
aien hasten to a condusion, *' Stay a little, that 
we may make an end the sooner." 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing ; 
for time is the measure of business, as money is of 
wares ; and business is bought at a dear hand where 
there is small dispatch. The Spartans and Spaniards 
have been noted to be of small dispatch: ''iMivengir 
hi Kiierte de Spagna;" — ** Let my death coine 
from Spdn," for then it will be sure to be long in 
comiog. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first in* 
foraiation in business, and rather direct them in the 
beginoing, time interrupt tikem in the continnanoe 
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of their speeches 5 for he that is put out of his owu 
order will go forward and backward, and be more 
tedious while he waits upon his memory, than he 
could have been if he had gone on in his own course ; 
but sometimes It is seen that the moderator is more 
troublesome than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time ; but there 
is no such gain of time as to iterate often the state 
of the question ; for it chaseth away many a friro- 
loos speech as it is coming forth. Long and curious 
speeches are as fit for dispatch, as a robe, or man- 
tie, with a long train, is for^i race. Prefaces, and 
passages, and excusations, and other speeches of 
reference to the person, are great wastes of time ; 
and though they seem to proceed of modesty, they 
are brarery. Yet beware of being too material when 
there is any impediment, or obstruction, in men's 
wills; for preoccupation of mind ever reqnireth 
preface of speech, like a fomentation to make the 
unguent enter. 

Above 'all things, order, and distribution, and 
singling out of parts, is the life of dispatch ; so as 
the distribution be not too subtile : for he that doth 
not diride will never enter well into business ; and 
he that divideth too much will never come out of it 
dearly. To choose time is to save time ; and an 
unseasonable motion is but beating the air. Iliere 
be three parts of business, the preparation ; the de- 
bate, or examination ; and the perfectbn ; where- 
of, if you look for dispatch, let the middle only be 
the work of many, and the first and last the work 
of few. The proceeding upon somewhat conceived 
in writing doth for the most part focilitate dis^ 
patch : for though it should be wholly rejected, yet 
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tbal negatUe is more pi^goant of direetioti thaw 
an indefinite, as ashes are moie g^eneM^Te than 
dast. 

XSVll. OP SSEMIKO WISE. 

It hath been an oi^nion, that the Prendi are wiser 
than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than 
fhey are ; bnt howsoerer it be between nations^ cer- 
tahily it is so between man and man ; for, as the 
j^ostle saith of godliness, " Having a shew of god- 
ilness, bat denying the power thereof;" so cer- 
tainly there are in points of wisdom and sufficiency, 
that: da ikothing or little very sefemnly : ^ magna 
conatn ntkgas/' It is a ridienloos Ihiagy and fit for 
a satire to persons of judgment, to see what shifts' 
Aese ftnrmalists have, and what prospectives ta 
Hiake gaperfieies to seem body that hath depth and 
Mk. Some are so close and reserved, a» they will 
ttot shew their wmres but by a dark light, and seem 
ahimys to keep back somewhat ; and when they 
know within themselves they speak of that they (to 
not.well know, would nevertheless seem to others^ 
to know of that which they may not weU speaks 
Some help themselves with countenance and ges- 
ture, and are Wise by signs ; as Ctcero saith of Piso, 
that when he answered him he fetched one of his 
^t&m up to his forehead, and beat the other down 
t& liis ehin ^ ** respondes, aftero ad frontem sublato, 
tikfiKi ad mentnm depresso supercllio, crudelhatem 
^M non plaoere." Some think to bear it by speak- 
ing a great word, and being peremptory ; and go 
ou, and take by admittance that which they cannot 
mikt good. Some, whatsoever Is beyood their 
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reach, will seem to despise, or i|iake light of it, as 
impertinent or curious : and so would have their 
ignorance seem judgment. Some are never without 
a difference, and commonly hy amusing men with.a 
subtilty, blanch the matter ; of whom A. Gellins 
saith, '' hominem deiirum, qui verborum, minutiis 
rerum fraugit pondera," Of which kind also Plato, 
in his Protagoras, bringeth in Prodicus in scorn, 
and maketh him make a speech (hat consisteth <k 
distinctions from the beginning to the end. Gene- 
rally such men, in all deliberations, find ease to be 
of the negative side, and affect a credit to object and 
foretell difficulties ; for when propositions are de- 
nied, there is an end of them ; but if they be allow- 
ed, it requireth a new work ; which false point of 
wisdom is the bane of business. To conclude, there 
is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath 
so many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealthy 
as these empty persons have to maintain the cre- 
dit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise men may 
make shift to get opinion ; but let no man choose 
them for employment ; for certainly, you were bet- 
ter take for business a man somewhat Absurd than 
over-formal. 

. XXVIII. OF FRIENDSHIP. 

It had been hard for him that spake it, to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words, than 
in that speech, " Whosoever is delighted in soH- 
tude, is either a wild beast or a god:" for it is most 
true, that a natural and secret hatred and aversa- 
tion towards society, in any man, hath somewhat. of 
the savage beast; but it is most untrue, that it 
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should baye any character at all of the divine na- 
ture, exce^ it proceed, not out of a pleasure in so- 
litude^ but out of a love and desire to sequester a 
man's sdf for a higher conr^rsation : such as is 
found to have been falsely and feignedty in some of 
the heathens ; as Epimenides, the Candian ; Nama, 
the Roman ; Empedocles, the Sicilian ; and Apol- 
lonius of l^ana ; and truly and really in divers of 
the ancient hermits and holy fathers of the church. 
But little do men perceive what solitude is, and how 
far it extendeth ; for a crowd is not company, and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a 
tinkling cymbal where there is no love. The Latin 
adage meeteth with it a little : *< ma^gna civitas, 
magna solitude ;" because in a great town friends 
are scattered, so that there is not that fellowships 
fo^ the most part, which is in less neighbourhoods : 
but we may go fartl^er, and affirm most truly, that 
it is u -mere and miserable solitude to want true 
fnends, without which the world is but a wilder-* 
ness ; and even in this ^cene also of solitude, who- 
soever in the. frame of his nature and affections is 
unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and 
not from humanity. 

A principal fmit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fiilness of thelieart, which passions of 
all kinds do cause and induce. We know diseases 
of stoppings and Buffoeations are the most danger- 
ous in the body ; and it is not much otherwise in 
the mind ; you may tsdce sarza to open the liver, 
steel to open the spleen, flower of sulphur for the 
tvngs, castoreum for the brain ; but no receipt 
openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom you 
^.may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions. 
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Gonnfleby and whatsoever lietk upon the hdait Co 
oppres^^it, hi a kind of cini shrift or confesaon. 

It-is a strange thing to obserre how high a rate 
great kings and monarcfas do set upon this fmit of 
friendshifi whereof we speak : so great, as they par* 
chase it many times at the hazard of their own 
safety jAnd greatness : for princes, in regard of the 
distance of their fortune ft^ni that of tlieir suijjects 
and servants, cannot gather this frnit, except (to 
make themselves capable thereof) they raise some 
persons to be as it were companions, and almost 
equals to tiiemselTes, whidi many times sorteth to 
inconvenience. The modem languages give onto 
such persons the name of favourites, or privadoes, 
as if it were matter of grace, or tkmversation ; but 
the Roman ttailte attalneth the tme use and cause 
thereof, naming them *' participes curarum i* for it 
ts that which tieth the knot » smd we see plmnly 
tint this hath been done, not by weak and pas- 
sionate 4>rinces only, but by the wisest and most 
politic that ever Feigned, who have oftentimes 
joined to themselves some of thdr servants, whom 
both themselves have called friends, and allowed 
others likewise to call them in the sane matmec^ 
itting the word which is received between private 



L. Sylla, when he connaanded Rome, ndaed 
Pompey (after sumamed the Great) to that h^bt, 
that Pompey vaunted himself Sat Sylla's over- 
matdi; for when he had carried the consulsMp £or 
a friend of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, and that 
Sjila did a little resent th^peat, and b^;an to speak 
great, Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect 
bade him be quiet ; for that more men adored the 
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Sun risUig tban the atm setdng. With Julius.CaMftr, 
DeciiBUS Bmtds had obtained that interest, as he 
set him down In his testament for heir in remain- 
der after his nei^ew ; and this was the man that 
had power with him to draw him fi»rth to his death ; 
for when Caesar woidd have discharged the senate, 
in regard of some ill presages', and spe^tdly a dream 
of Calpnmia, this man lifted iiim gently by the arm 
out of his cbfur, tiling him he hoped he would Jiot 
dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamed a bet* 
ter dream ; and it seemed bis &axmr was so.great, 
as Antonins, in a letter, which is recited yeil>alim 
in ove of Cicero's Philippics, called him *' Fenefica," 
*»^' witch;" ask'he had enchanted Csesar. Angns* 
tas raised Agrippa (thong^ of mean birth) to that 
he%ot, as, when he consulted with Mascenas about 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Maeceaas took 
the liberty to tell him, that he must either marry 
his d[aaghter to Agrippa, or take aa^f his life : 
there was po third way, he had made him bo great. 
With Tiberius Csesar, Sejanus had ascended to that 
height as they two were termed and reckoaedas a 
pmr of fnends. Tiberius, in a letter to him, saith, 
** bsBC pro amicitid. nostril non oceultaW ;" and the 
whole senate dedicated an altar to Friendship, as to 
aupddesSf ili respect of the great deamess of friend- 
ship between them two. The like, or more, was 
between Septimus Severus. and Plautianus ; for he 
forced his eldest son to marry the daughter of 
Plantiimus, and would often mmntain Plautianus 
iji doing affironts to his son : And did write also, in 
a letter to the seoale, hj these. words : ** I lore ^the 
man so weU, as I wish he mayoyer-live me." Naw, 
tf these princes had been as a Trz^^an, or a A^arsus 
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Avtelltis, a man might h^ve thought that this had 
proceeded of an ahundant goodness of ns^ture ; but 
being men so wise, of snch strength and severity of 
mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as all 
these were, it proveth, most plainly, that they found 
their own felicity (though as great as ever hap- 
pened to mortal men) but as an half piece, except 
they might have a friend to make it entire; and yet, 
which is more, they were princes that had wives, 
sons, nephews ; yet all these conld not supply the 
comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus obser- 
veth of his first master, duke Charles the Hardy, 
namely, that he would communicate his secrets 
with none ; and least of all, those secrets which 
troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth on, and 
saith, that towards his latter time th{^ closeness 
did impair and a little perish his understanding. 
Surely Comineus might have made the same juclg-.' 
meht also, if it had pleased him, of iiis second 
master, Louis the Eleventh, whose closeness was 
indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true, " Cor ne edito,"— *^ eat not ife^ 
heart." Certainly, if a man would give it a hard 
phrase, those that want friends to open themselves 
^ unto are cannibals of their own hearts : but one 
thm^ is most admirable (wherewith I will con- 
dude this first fruit of friendship,) which is, that 
this communicating of a man's self to his friefid 
works two contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys, 
and cutteth griefs in halfs ; for there is no man that 
imparteth his joys to'his friend, but he joyeth the 
more ; and no man that imparteth his griefs to his 
friend, but he grieveth the less. So that it is, m 
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truth, of operation upon a man's mind of like idr- 
tue as the alcbymists use to attribute to their stone 
for man's body, that it worketh all contrary eflRscts, 
but still to the good and benefit of nature : but yet^ 
without praying in aid of alcbymists, there is a 
manifest image of this in the ordinary course' of na- 
ture ; for, in bodies, union strengtheneth and che- 
risheth any natural action ; and, on the other side, 
weakeneth and dulleth any violent impression ; and 
even so is it of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, as the first is for 
the affections ; for Mendship maketh indeed a fair 
dsij in the affections from storm and tempests, bn( 
it maketh daylight in the understanding, out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts : neither is thb 
to be understood only of faithful counsel, \yhich a 
man receiveth from his friend ; but before you come 
lo that, certain it is, that whosoever hath his mind 
^ught with many thoughts, his wits and under- 
standifig do clarify and break up, in the communi- 
cating and discoursing with another ; he tosseth his 
thoughts more easily ; he marshalleth them more 
orderly ; he seeth how they look when they are 
turned into words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than 
himself; and that more by an hour's discourse than_ 
hy a da/s meditation. It was well said by Themi- 
stocles to the king of Persia, " That speech was 
like doth of Arras, opened and put abroad ; where- 
by the imagery doth appear in figure ; whereas in 
thoughts they lie but as in packs." Neither is this 
second fruit of friendship, in opening the under- 
standing, restrained only to such friends as are able 
to give a man counsel, (they indeed are best), but 
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even without th»t a man learneth of himself,* and 
briogeth his own th<mghts to light, and wh^teth 
his wits as agunst a stone, which itself cuts not, 
Iui#i word, a man were better relate himself to a 
ataftue or picture, than to suffer his thoughts to past 
in smother. 

Add now> to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that oth.er point whi(^ lieth um^ opep* 
and falleth within vulgar 6bservati<m: which If 
£uthfui counsel from a friend. Heraditus saith 
well in one of his enigmas, *' Dry light is ever the 
best/' and certain it is, that the light that a maa 
reoeiveth by counsel from another, is drier ai^d 
imrer than that which cometh from his own und^* 
standing and judgment ; which is ever infused and 
drenchai in his affections and customs. So as there 
is as much difference between the counsel that a 
friend giveth, and that a man giveth himself, as 
tkhere is between the counsel of a jfriend and of a 
fiattecer ; for there is no such ^attei^r as is a man's 
self, 3ad thejoe is po such rem^edyagaiust flattei^ of 
a man's self as,the liberty of a friend. Counsel i« 
of two sorts; the one concerning manners, th( 
other concerning business : for the~ first, the best 
preservative to keep the mind in health is the foith* 
ful admonition of a friend.. The calling of a mftp's 
self to a strict account, is a medicine sometimes too 
piercing and corrosive ; reading good books of mo- 
rality is a little flat and dead ; observing our faull;s hi 
others is sometimes improper for <»ur case ; \m% thf 
best receipt (best I say to work and best to take) Jp 
the admonition of a friend. It is a strange things 
behold what gross errors and extreme absJ9rdiU(es 
many (especially of the greater sort) do commit £pr 
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vmat of a friend to teQ them of tfaem; to the great 
^ttiage both of their fame and fortone : for, as St. 
James saith, they are as men '' that look sometimes 
into a glass, and presently forget their own ^hi^ie 
«Bd fovour :" as for business, a man may thinic, if 
he wills that two eyes see no more than one ; or, 
that a gamester seeth always more than a looker- 
on ; or, that a man in anger is as wise as he that 
batii said over the four and twenty letters ; or/ that 
a -musket may be shot off as well upon the arm as 
upon a rest ; and such other fond and high imagi- 
nations, to think himself all in all : but when all is 
done, the help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight ; and if any man think that he will 
takt counsel, but it shall be by pieces ; asking ' 
ooonsd in one business of one msm, and in another 
baldness of another man ; it is as well, (that is to 
say, better, perhaps, than if he asked none at all), 
but he runneth two dangers; one, that he shall not 
be foithfuUy counselled ; for it is a rare thing, ex- 
cept it be fnim a perfiect and entire friend, to have 
oonnsel given, but such as shall be bowed and 
crooked to some ends which he bath that giveth it : 
the other, that he shall have counsel given, hurtful 
and unsaife, (though with good meaning), and 
mixed partly of mischief, aiid partly of remedy ; 
e^n as if yoa would call a physician, that is thought 
good for the cure of the disease you compisun of, 
but is unacqn^nted with your body ; and, therefore, 
may put you in a way for present cure, but over- 
throweth your health in some other kind, and so 
cnre the disease, and kill the patient : but a friend, 
that is wholly acquainted with a m^n*s estate, will 
beware, by fnrOiering any present business, bow 
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ke tebtth upon other inoonfcmeDce ; aad^ there- 
foBe» rest nol upon scattered codiimIs $ for they 
will tttther distract and mkdead, than settle sad 
ditfiCi. 

. After these two noUefrmits of fnendahtp, (peve 
Ui the affectionsy and support of the jadgment), 
fiiUoweth the last frnk, ifi^h is, like thepoiBegia- 
■ate, fall of many keraels ; I mean, sod and bear- 
ing a part ia all actions and occasions. Here the 
heat way to represent to Ule the mamfold nse of 
firieodship, is to cast and see how many things tbirre 
are which a ttian cannot do himself; and then it 
wiU i^^pear that it was a sparing speedi of the an* 
cifiBts^ to say, ^* that a friend b another hinsdf ^ 
lar that a fHend is lar more than hims^." Men 
hare their time, and die many times in deure of 
some things whidi they prindpally take ^ heart; 
the bestowing of a child, the finishing of a woik, or 
the like. If a roan iiare a true fnend, he may nest 
almost securethat the care of those things wiU con- 
tinne after lum ; so that a man hath, as it were, 
two lii'es in his desires. A man hath a body, and 
that body is confined to a place $ bnt where friend- 
ship is, all offices of life are, as it were, i;Danted 
to him and his deputy ; for he may exercise them 
\>y Ms friend. How many tMngs are there whidi a 
man cannot, with any fiu;e, oroooMliness, say or do 
hipiself ? A man can scarce sdlege his own merits 
with modesty, much less extol them; a man. cannot 
sometimes hro(^ to soppUoate, or beg, and a nnmhcr 
of the like : but all these tMngs are gracefrd in a 
friend's month, which are blushing in a man's own. 
So again, a man's person hath many proper relations 
which line cannot put off. A man caanot speak t» 
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his son but as a ^ther ; to his wife but as a hus- 
band ; to his enemy but upon terms ; whereas a 
friend may'spealt as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the person : but to enumerate these 
things were en^ess ; I have given the rule, where a 
man cannot fitly play his own part ; if he have mot 
a friend he may quit the stage. 

XXIX. OP EXPENSE. 

RicBES are for spen^ng, and spending for honour 
and good actions ; therefore extraordinary expense 
mnst be limited by the worth o{ the occasion ; for 
voluntary undoing may be as vinell for a man's coun- 
try as for the kingdom of heaven ; but ordittai7 ex- 
pense ought to be limited by a man's estate, and 
govemed with such regard, as it be within his com- 
pass ; and not subject to deceit and abuse of ser- 
vants ; and ordered to the best shew, that the bills 
may be less than the estimation abroad. Certainly, 
if a man will keep but of even hand, his ordinary 
expenses ought to be but to the half of his receipts ; 
and if he think to wax rich, but to the third part. 
It is no baseness for the greatest to descend and 
look into their own estate. Some forbear it, not 
upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring them- 
selves into melancholy, in respect they shaU ftnd it 
bfolcen: but wounds cannot be cured without 
searching. He that cannot look into his own estate 
at all, had need ix>th choose well those whom he 
Bmployeth, and change them often ; for new are- 
more timorous and less subtle. He that can look 
into his estate but seldom, it behoveth him to turn 
all to certainties. A man had need, if he be plen- 
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tifiil io some kind of expense, to be as saving ag^ 
in some other : as if he be plentiful in diet, to be 
saying in apparel ; if he be plentiAil in the hall, to 
be saving in the stable, and the like : for he that is 
plentiful in expenses of all kinds, will hardly be 
preserved from decay. In clearing of a man's 
estate, he may as well hurt himself in being too 
sudden, as in letting it run on too long ; for hasty 
selling is commonly as disadvantageable as interest. 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse ; for 
finding himself out of stnuts, he will revert to his 
ciistoms : but he that pleareth by degrees induceth 
a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon lus 
mind as upon his estate. Certainly, who hath a 
state to repair, may not despise small things ; and, 
commonly, it is less dishonourable to abridge petty 
charges than to stoop to petty 'gettings. A man 
ought warily to begin charges, which once begun 
will continue : but in matters that return not he 
may be more magnificent. 

XXX. OF THE TRUE GREATNESS OF KINGDOMS 
AND ESTATES. 

The speech of Themistocles, the Athenian, which 
wtis haughty and arrogant, in taking so much to 
himself, had been a grave and wise observation 
and censure, applied at large to others. Desired 
at a feast to touch a lute, he said, '^ He could not 
fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a great 
city." These words (holpen a little with a metft* 
phor) may express two ditTering abilities in those 
that deal in business of estate ; for, if d true sur- 
vey be taken of counsellors and statesmen^ there 
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may be found (though rarely) those which can 
make a small state great, and yet cannot fiddle : as^ 
on the other side, there will be found a great many 
that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so far 
from being able to make a «maU state great, as 
their gift lieth the other way ; to bring a great 
and flourishing estate to ruin and decay ; and, cer- 
tainly, those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby 
many counsellors and governors gain both favour 
with their masters, and estimation with the vulgar, 
deserve no be^er name than fiddling ; being things 
rather pleasing for the time, and graceful to them- 
selves only, than tepding to the weal and ad- 
vancement of the state which they serve. There 
are also (no doubt) counsellors and governors which 
may be held sufficient, " negotiis pares," able to 
manage aff^rs, and to keep them from precipices 
and manifest inconveniences ; which, neverthdess, 
are far from the ability to riuse and amplify an 
estate in power, means, and fortune : but be the 
woricmenr what they may be, let us speak of the 
work ; that is, the true greatness of kingdoms and 
estates, and the means thereof. An argument fit 
for greataad mighty princes to have in their hand ; 
to the end, that neither by over-measuring their 
forces, they lose themselves in vain enterprises; 
nor, on the other side, by undervaluing them, they 
descend to fearful and pusillanimous counsels. 

The greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, 
doth fall under measure; and the, greatness of 
finances and revenue doth fall under computation. 
The population may appear by musters ; and the 
irambier and greatness of cities and towns by cards 
and m^s $ but yet there is not any thing, amongst 
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dril aflkirs, moit subject to error than tke right 
vtduation and tme judgment GoncemiDg the power 
and farces of an estate. The kingdom of heaven 
is compared, not to any great kernel, or nut, but to 
a grain of mnstani-seed ; which is one of the hsMt 
grains, but hath in it a property and ^rit hastily 
to get up and spread. So are theie states great in 
territory, and yet not apt to ealarge or command : 
and some that have hut a small dimension of stem, 
and yet are apt to be the foundation id-greai moo* 
archies. 

Wailed towns, stored arsenals and armories, 
goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elqihants, 
ordnance, artillery, and the like ; all this is but a 
sheep in a lion's skm, except the breed and dispo* 
sttion of the people be stout and wariike. I^, 
number (itself) in armies importeth not much, 
where the people are of weak courage ; for, as Vur. 
f^ saith, *' It never troubles the wodf how many 
the sheep be." The army of the Persians, in the 
plains of Arbela, was such- a vast sea of p^ple, as 
1% did somewhat astonish the commandei^ in Alex- 
ander's larmy, wHo came to him, therefore, and 
wished him to set upon them by night ; but bk 
answered, << he would not pilibrthe victory ;" and 
the defeat was easy. When Tigranes, the Arme- 
nian, being encamped upon a hill with ibnr hun- 
dred thousand men, discovered the army of the 
Romans, being not above fourteen thousand, march- 
ing towards him, he made himself merry with it, 
and said, << Yonder men are too many for ah 
ambassage, and too few for a fight :" but, before 
the sunset, he found them enow to give him the 
chace with infinite slaughtei*. Many ai« the es- 
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amples of the great odds between number and oo«^ 
rage: so that a man may truly make a judgment, 
that the principal point of greatness, in any state, 
is (• have a race of military men. Neither is ni** 
ney tiie sinews of war (as it is trivially said), whevfe 
the sinews of men's arms in base and effeminate 
peo|^ are failing; for Solon said well to Cnssns 
(when in ostentation be shenwd him his gold)« 
** Sir, if any other come that hath better iron tfaM 
yo«, he will be master of all this geld." Tlieie> 
fisie, let any prince, or state, think soberly of liis 
farces, except his militia of natives be of good and 
TBttant soldiers ; and let piinoes, on the other side, 
that have subjects of martial disposition, knew 
thdr own strength, unless they be otherwise want- 
lag imto tbemselTes. As for mercenary forces 
(whidi is the help in this case) ; all examples sbow 
that, whatsoerer estate, or prinee, dodi rest npon 
them, he may spiead his feathers for a time, but 
he wUl mew them soon after. 

The blessing of Judas and Issaefaar will neier 
ineet^ that the same people, or nation, should be 
both the lion's ididp and the ass between bur- 
dens: ndtiier will it be, that a people oveihdd 
with taxes should ever became raliant and mar^ 
tiaL It is true, that taxes, levied by consent of 
the estate, do abate men's courage leas ; as it hath 
been seen D0tid>ly an the exercises oif the Liow 
Conatiies ; and, in some degree, in the suhndies 
of England; for, you must note, that we speidc 
.now of the heart, and not of the purse; so that, 
although the same tribute and tax, laid by consent 
or by imposing, be all one to the purse, yet it works 
diversely npon the courage* So that you may con- 
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elude; that no people overcharged with tribute is 
fit for empire. 

Let states, that aim at greatness, take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast; 
for that m^eth the conomon subject grow to be a 
peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and, 
in effect, but a gentleman's labourer. Even as 
you may see in coppice woods ; if you leave your 
straddles too thick, you shall never have clean 
'Underwood, but shrubs and bushes. So in coun- 
tries, if the gentlemen be too many, the commons 
will be base ; and you will bring it to that, that 
not the hundredth poll will be fit for an. helmet; 
especially as to the infantry, which is the nerve of 
an army; and so there will be great population 
and little strength. This which I speaJi of hath 
been no where better seen than by comparing of 
England and France; whereof England^ though 
fsa: less in territory and population, lukth been (ne- 
vertheless) an overmatch; in regard the middle 
people of England make good sol<Hers, ivhich the 
peasants of France do not: and herein the derice 
of king Henry the Seventh (whereof I have spoken 
largely in the history 5f his life) was profound and 
admirable; in making farms and houses of hus^ 
bandry of a standard ; that is, miuntained with 
such a proportion of land unto them as may breed 
a subject to live in convenient plenty, and no servile 
condition ; and to keep the plough in the hands 
of the owners, and not mere hirelings ; and thus 
indeed you shall attain to Virgil's character, which 
>he gives to ancient Italy : 

(' Tern potens armis atque ubere glete.** 
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Neither is that state (which, for any thing 1 
know, is ahno4t peculiar to England, and hardly 
to he found any where else, except it be, periiafM, 
in Poland) to be passed over; I mean die state 
of free servants and attendants upon noblemen and 
gentlemen, which are no. ways infierior unto the 
yeoi|ianry for arms ; and therefore, out of all qnes- 
tioD, the splendour and magnifioence, and gieat 
retinues, the hospitality of noblemen and gentle- 
men received into custom, do much conduce unto 
martial greatness: whereas, contrariwise, the doK 
and reserved living of Jioblemen and gentlemen 
causeth a penury of military forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk 
of Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy be great 
enough to bear the branches and the boughs ; that 
is, that the natural subjects of the crown, or state, 
bear a suffident proportion to the strange snl^ccts 
that they govern : therefore all states that are 
liberal of naturalization towards strangers are fit 
for onpire : for to think that an handful of people 
cap, with the greatest courage and poUcy in the 
world, embrace too large extent of dominion, it 
n)ay hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly. The 
Spartans were a nice people in point of naturali^ 
zation; whereby, while they kept their compass, 
they stood firm; but when they did spread, and 
tbdir boughs were become too great for their stem, 
diey became a windfall upon the sudden. Never 
any state was, in this point, so open to receive 
strangers into their body as were the Romans; 
therefore it sorted with them accordingly, for they 
jgrew to the greatest monarchy. Their manner 
was to grant naturaUzadon (which they called *< jus 
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ciritatis''), and to grant it in tbe highest degree, 
that is, not only '* jns Gomnierciiyjns connubii, jns 
hsreditatis j" but also, " jns suffragii," and " jus 
honorum ;" and this not to singular persons alone, 
but likewise to whole families; yea, to cities, and 
sometinies to nations. Add to this, their custom 
of piantation of colonies, whereby the Roman piaat 
was removed into the sml of other nations;, and, 
putting both constitutions together, you will, say, 
that it was not the Romans that spread upon the 
world, but it was the world that spread upon the 
Romans ; and that was the sure way of greatness. 
I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, how they 
clasp and contain so large dominions mth so few 
natural Spaniards : but sure the whole compass of 
Spain is a very great body of a tree, far above Rome 
and Sparta at the first ; and, besides, though they 
have not had that usage to naturalize liberally, yet 
they bave tl^at which is next to it ; that is, to em- 
ploy, almost indifferently, all nations in tlieir mi- 
litia of ordinary soldiers; yea, and. sometimes in 
their highest commands: nay, it seemeth at this 
instant, they are sensible of this want of naUves : 
as by the pragmatical sanction, now published, ap- 
peareth. 

It is certtdn, that sedentary and within-door 
arts, and delicate manu&ctures (that require ra- 
ther the finger than the arm), have in their nature 
a contrariety to a military disposition ; and gene- 
rally all warlike people are a little idle, and love 
danger better than travail; neither must they be 
too. much broken of it, if they shall be preserved 
in vigour : therefore it was great advantage in the 
anpient states of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others. 
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that they had the use of slaves, which commonly 
<ficl rid thbse mannfactares ; hot that is abolished, 
in greatest part, by the Christian law. That which 
cometh nearest to it is, to leave those arts chiefly to 
straogers (which, for that purpose, are the more 
easily to be received), and to contain the principal 
bulk ^ the vnlgar natives within those three kinds, 
tSUers of the ground, free servants, and handi- 
cfaftsmen of strong and manly arts ; as smiths, 
masons, carpenters, &c. not reckoning professed 
soldiers. ■ 

Bat, above all, for empire and greatness, it im- 
porteth most, that a nation do profess arms as 
thdr principal honour, stndy, and oocnpation ; for 
the things which we formerly have spioken of are 
but habilitations towards arms ; and what is habiB- 
tation withont intention and act ? Romulus, after 
his death (as -they report or > feign), sent a present 
to the Romans, that' above all they, should intend 
arms, and then th^y should prove the greatest em- 
pire of the world. ' The fabric of the state. of Sparta^ 
was wholly (though not wisely) framed add com- 
posed to that scope and end; the Persians and 
Macedonians had it for a flash; the Gauls, Ger- 
mans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others,' had it 
fbr a time : the Turks have it at this day, thou^ 
in great declination. Of Christian Eur(^ they 
that have it are, in efiect, only the Spaniards : but . 
it is so plain, that every man prOfiteth in that he 
most intendeth, that it needeth not to be stood 
upon : it is enough to point at it ; that no nation 
idiich doth not directly profess arms, may look to 
have greatness fall into thdr mouths ; and, on the 
other side, it is a most certain oracle of time, that 
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those AtAtes tbat cootinne long in thAt profi^ssion 
(Jm the RomaBfl and ThHes prindpaUy hare done) 
do wooden ; and those that have pcofessed arms 
jMt for an age have^ notwithstanding, commonlj 
attained that greatness in that age whidi mahK 
tiuned them long after, when their profession and 
exerdae of arms hath grown to decay. 

inddent to this point is lor a state to hare 
tliose laws or customs which may reach forth nnto 
tliem jnst occasions (as may be pretended) of war ; 
for there is that justice imprinted in the nature of 
men, that ihey euiter not vpon wars (whereof so 
many calamities do ensne), hnt upon some, at tibe 
least spedons, gronnds and qnarrds. The Tnrk 
hadi at hand, for canse of war, the propagation of 
his law or sect, a qnarrd that be may ahx^ys com- 
mand. The Romans, though they esteemed the 
extending the limits of their «mpire to be great 
honour to thdr generals when it was done, yet they 
nerer rested upon that akme to begin a war : first, 
thei«fbre, let nations that pretend to greatness 
have this, tlMt they be sensible of wrongs, dtfaer 
upon borda^rs, menchants, or politic ministers; 
and that they dt not too long apon a protocation : 
secondly, let them be pressed and ready to fpye mds 
and succours to their confederates ; as it erer was 
with the Romans^ insomuch, as if the confederates 
had leagues defendre with divers other states, and, 
upon invadon offered, did implore their aids seve- 
imUyy yet the Romans would ever be the foremost, 
and leave it to none other to have the honour. As 
for the wars, which were anciently made on the be- 
iMtf of a kind of party, or tadt conformity of state, 
. I i*i npt aee how they may be well Justified: as 
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when the JRomans made a war for the liberty «)f 
Orsda ; or, when the Lacedsmonians and Athe- 
■unsmade war to set ap or pull down demacracies 
and oligarchies : or when wars were made by: fo- 
reigAeniy under the pretence of justice or protec- 
Ikm, to deliver themOiijects of others from tyranny 
and oppression^ and the like. Let it suffice, that 
no estate expect to be great, that is not awake upon 
any jnst occanon of arming. 

No. body can be healthful without exercise, nei- 
ther natural body nor politic ; and, certainly, to a 
kingdom^ or estate, a just and honourable war is 
the true exercise. A civil war, indeed, is Hke the 
he«t of ft lever ; but a foreign war is like the heat 
of exerdse, and senreth to keep the body in health; 
for, im a ^hful peace, both courages will effe- 
minate, and manners corrupt; but howsoever it 
be for happiness, without all question for great- 
ness, it maketh to be still for the most part in 
amS : and the strength of a veteran army (thou|^ 
it be a dnrgeabie business), always on foot, is that 
which commonly giveth the law ; or, at least, the 
reptttatioo amongst all neighbour states, as may be 
well aeen in Spain ; which hath had, in one part 
or other, a veteran army almost continually, now 
by the space of six score years. 

To he master of the sea is an abridgment of a 
monarchy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey 
his preparation agdnst Caesar, saith, '< Consilium 
Pompeii plane Theknistodeum est; putat enim, 
i|ni mari potitnr, earn rerum potiri ;" and, without 
doubt, Pompey had tired out Cffisar, if upon vai& 
eoBfidence he had not left that way. We see the 
gfott-efiects of battles by sea: the battle of Actium 
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Redded the empire of the worid; the battle of 
Lepanto arrested the greatness of the Tark. There 
be many examples, where sea-fights have been final 
to the war : but this Is when princes, or states, 
hare set up their rest upon the battles; but thns 
mnch is certain, that he that commands the sea is 
at great liberty, and may take as much and as little 
of the war as he will; whereas those that be 
strongest by land are many times, nevertheless, in 
great straits. Surely, at this day, with as of £o- 
rope, the vantage of strength at sea (which is one 
of the principal dowries of this kingdom of Great 
Britain) is great ; both because most of the king- 
doms of Europe are not merely inland, but girt with 
the sea most part of their compass ; and because 
the wealth of both Indies seems, in great part, but 
an accessary to the command of the seas. 

The wars of later ages seem to be made !a the 
dark, in respect to the glory and honour whkh re- 
flected upon men from the wars in ancient lime. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, soQie 
degrees and orders of chivalry, which, nevertheless, 
are conferred promiscuously upon soldiers and no 
soldiers, and 8om<e remembrance perhaps upon the 
escutcheon, and some hospitals for maimed sol- 
diers, and such like things; but, in ancient times, 
the trophies erected upon the place of the victory ; 
the funeral laudatives and monuments for those 
that died in the wars; the crowns and garlands 
personal ; the style of emperor, which the great 
kings of the world after borrowed ; the triumphs 
df the generals upon their return ; the great dotia- 
ttves and largesses upon the disbanding of the ar- 
Mies, were things able to Inflame all men's oon- 
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rages ; Imt, above all, that of the trinrnph amonggt 
the Romans^ was not pageants, or gaudery, bat one 
of the wisest and noblest institutions that ever was ; 
for it contained three things, honour to the general, 
riches to the treasury out of the spoils^ and dona- 
tives to the army : but that honour, perhaps, were 
not fit for monarchies ; except it be in the person 
of the monarch himself, or his sons ; as it came 
to pass in the times of the Roman emperors, 
who did impropriate the actual triumphs to them- 
selves and thdr sons, for such wars as they did 
. achieve in person, and left only for wars achieved 
by subjects some triumphal garments and ensigns 
to the general. 

To conclude: no man can by care taking (as 
the Scripture saith), " add a cubit to his stature/* 
in this little model of a man's body ; but in the 
great fame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is 
in the power of princes, or estates, to add ampli- 
tude and greatness to their kingdoms ; for by in- 
troducing such ordinances, constitutions, and cus- 
toms, as we have now touched, they may sow great- 
ness to their posterity and succession: but these 
things are commonly not observed, but left to take 
their chance. 

XXXI. OF REGIMEN OF HEALTH. 

There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of 
physic: a man's own observation, what he. finds 
good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the best phy- 
sic to preserve health ; but it is a safer conclusion 
to say, " This agreeth not well with me, therefore 
I win not continue it j" than this, " I find no of? 
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feaee oi this, therefore I miay nae it :" for streogA 
of naftore in youth passeth over many exoesaws 
whieb are owing a man till h\» age. Diaoem oi the 
coming on of yean, and thinlc not to do the aame 
things stUl ; for age will not be defied. Beware of 
sudden change in any great point of diet, and, if 
necessity enfovce it, fit the rest to it; for it is a 
seeret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
dunge many things than one. Examine thy ens* 
toms of diet, sleep, exercise, appard, and the like ; 
and try, in any thing thou shalt|ndge hvrtfiil, to 
disoontinne it by little and little ; bat so, as if thoo 
dost find any inconvenience by the change, Aon 
come back to it again : for it is hard to distingoish 
that which is generally held good and wholesome, 
from that which is good particularly, and fit for 
thine own body. To be free-minded and cheerfolly 
disposed at hoars of meat and sleep, and of exerdae^ 
is one of the best precepts of long lasting. As for 
the pas^oos and studies of the mind, avoid envy, 
anzioos Hears, anger^ fretting inwards, subtile and 
knotty inquisitions, Joys and exhilarations in ex- 
cess, sadness not communicated. Entertain hopes, 
mirth rather than joy, variety of delights rtihet 
than surfeit of them; wonder tmd admiration, 
and therefore novelties ; studies that fill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, 
faUes, and contemplations of nature. If yon fly 
physic in health ^altogether, it will be too strange 
for your body when yon shall need it; if you make 
it too familiar, it will work no extraordinary effisct 
when sickness cometh. 'I commend rather some 
diet for certain seasons, than frequent use of phy- 
sic, except it be grown into a custom;. for those 
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diets alter the body more, and trouble it less. 
Despise no new accident iu your body, but ask 
opinion of it. In sickness, respect health princi- 
pally; and in health, actioii: for those that put 
their bodies to endure in health, may, in most sick- 
nesses which are not very sharp, be cured only with 
filet and tendering. Celsus could never have spoken 
it as a physician, had he not been a wise man 
withal, when he giveth it for one of the great pre- 
cepts of health and lasting, that a man do vary and 
interchange contraries ; but with an inclination to 
the more benign extreme ; use fasting and full eat- 
ing, but rather full eating; watching and sleep, but 
ratlier sleep ; sitting and exercise, but rather exer- 
cise, and the like : so shall nature be cherished, 
and yet taught masteries. Physicians are some of 
them so pleasing and conformable to the humour 
of the patient, as they press not the true cure of 
the disease ; and some other are so regular in pro- 
ceeding according to art for the disease, as they 
respect not sufficiently the condition of the patient. 
Take one of a middle temper ; or, if it may not 
be found in one man, combine two of either sort; 
and forget not to call as well the best acquainted 
with your body, as the best reputed of for his fa- 
cnltj. 

ZXXII. OF SUSPICION. 

-Suspicions ataon'gst thoughts are like bats amongst 
birds; they evei* fly by twilight: certainly they are 
to be repressed, or at the least well guarded ; for 
they doud the mind, they lose friends, and they 
check with business, whereby business cannot go 
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on eormitly and consttetly : they dispose kings to 
tjnamj, linsbands to jealousy, wise men to irreso- 
hition and melandioly : they are defects, not in the 
heart, hnt in the hrain ; for they take place in the 
stoutest natares: as in the example of Henry the 
Seventh of England ; there was not a more ssspi- 
dons man nor a more stout : and in snch a com- 
position they do small hart ; for commonly thef aie 
not admitted hot with examination, wliether they 
he likely or no ? hut in fearful natares they gain 
ground too fiust. -Tliere is nothing makes a man 
suspect mnch, ipore than to know little; and» 
therefore, men should remedy suspicion hf pr»- 
caring to know more, and not to keep their svspi- 
cions in smother. What would men have ? do they 
think those they emptoy and deal with are s^nts? 
do they not think they will have their own ends^ 
and be truer to themselves than to them ? thcni- 
fore there is no better way to moderate sus^dons^ 
than to account upon such suspkions as tfoe, and 
yet to bridle them as false : for so far a man oogfat 
to make use of suspkdons, as to provide, as if that 
should be true that he suspects, yet k may do hia 
no hurt. Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers 
are but buzzes ; but suspicions that are artitidatty 
nourished, and put into men's heads by the tales 
and whisperings of others, have stings. Certsunly, 
the best mean to clear the way in this same wood 
of suspicion, is frankly to communicate them with 
the puty that he suspects ; for thereby he shoifi he 
sure to know more of the truth of them than be cBd 
before ; and withal shall make that party more dr- 
cumsp^, not to gire furth^ cause of snapictM; 
but this wooM not be d«iie to men of base vatiiRts 
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for tbey, if tfaey find themselves <»Doe suspected,- 
will never be true. The Italian says, •* Sospetto 
licentia fede ;" sus if susi^cioa did give a passport 
to £iitth ; bnt it ovght rather to kindle it to dis- 
chu^e itself. 

XXXIII. OF DISCOURSE.' 

Some in their discourse desire rather commenda- 
tion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments^ 
than of judgment, in discerning what is true ; as If 
it were a praise to know what might be said, and 
not what should be thought. Some have certain 
common places and themes, wherein they are good, 
and want variety; which lund of poverty is for the 
most part tedious, and, when it is once perceived, 
ridiculous. The honourablest part of talk is to give 
the occasion ; and again to moderate and pass to 
somewhat else, for then a man leads the dance. It 
is good in discourse, and speech of conversation, to 
vary and intermingle speech of the present occa- 
sion with arguments, tales writh reasons, asking of 
questions with telling of opinions, and jest with 
earnest : for it is a dull thing to tire, and as we say 
now, to jade any thing too fer. As for jest, there 
be certain things which ought to be privileged from 
It ; namely, religion, matters of state, great per- 
sons, any man's present business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity; yet there be same 
that think their wits have been asleep, except they 
dart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick ; 
that is a vein which would be bridled ; 

<' FHse,fiier,«timuUc, et fortittfttterelorigw** 
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And, generally, men oaght to find the difference 
between* saltnesa and bitterness. Certainly, be 
that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, so he had jieed be afraid of 
others' memory. He that questioneth mnch shall 
leara much, and content much; but especially if 
he apply hU questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh ; for he shall give them occasion 
to please themselves in speaking, and himself shall 
continually gather knowledge ; but let his ques- 
tions not be troublesome, for that Is fit for a poser; 
and let him be sure to leave other men their turns 
to speak : nay, if there be any that would reign 
and take up all the time, let him find means to 
take them off, and bring others on : as musicians 
use to do with those that dance too long galliards. 
If you dissemble sometimes yoiir knowledge of that 
you are thought to know, you shall be thought, 
another time, to know that you know not. Speech 
of a man's self ought to be seldom, and well cho- 
sen. I knew one was wont to say in scorn, *' He 
must needs be a wise man, he speaks so much of 
himself:" and there is but one case wherein a man 
may commend himself with good grace, and that is 
in commending virtue in another, especially if it be 
siich a virtue wherennto himself pretendeth. Speech 
of touch towards others should be sparingly used; 
for discourse ought to be as a field, ^(dthout coming 
home to any man. I knew two noblemen, of the 
west part of England, whereof the one was given 
to scoff", but kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the 
other would ask of those that had been at the 
other's table, " TeU truly, was there never a float 
or dry blow given?" To which the gaestwoold 
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answer, ** Sncb and such a thing passed." The 
lord would say, " I thought he would mar a good 
dinner." Discretion of speech is more than- elo- 
quence ; and to speak agreeably to him with whom 
we deal, is more than to speak in good words, or in 
good order. A good continued speech, without a 
good speech of interlocution, shews slowness ; and 
a good reply, or second speech, without a good set- 
tied speech, sheweth shallowness and weakness. 
As we see in beasts, that those that are weakest 
in the course, are yet nimblest in the turn; as 
it is betwixt the greyhound and the hare. To 
use too many circumstances, ere one come to 
-the matter, is wearisome ; to use none at all, is 
blunt. 

XXXIV. OF PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primHire, and 
heroical works. When the world was young it be- 
gat more children ; but now it is old it begets fewer : 
for I may justly account new plantations to be the 
children^ of former kingdoms. I like a plantation 
in a pure soil ; that is, where people are not dis» 
planted to the end to plant in others ; for else it is 
rather an extirpation than a plantation. Plantkig 
of countries is like planting of woods; for you 
must . make account to lose almost twenty years 
profit, and expect your recompense in the end : for 
the principal thing that hath been the destruction 
of most plantations, hath been the base and hasty 
drawing of profit in the first years. It is* true, 
speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as it may 
stand with the good of the plantation, but no (ar^ 
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ther. ' It 18 tf shameful and uiUliess&d tfatng to take 
the team of people and "vricked coudemned men, to 
he the people with whom you pUint; and not only 
B9, tmt It spoileth the plantation; for they wtU 
ef er live like rognes, and not fall to work, bat be 
lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be 
quickly weary» and then certify over to their cOon- 
try to the discredit of the plantation. Tlie people 
wherewith yoo plant ooght to be gardeners, plongh- 
men, labourers, smitbil, carpenters, joiners, fisher- 
men, fowlers, with some few apolj^ecaries, surgeons, 
oooks, and bakers. In a country of plantatioD, 
6rse look about what lund of victual the country 
yields of itself to hand : as ehearats, walnuts, pine- 
apples, olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, 
and the like, and make use of them. Then consi- 
der what victual, or esculent things there are, 
which grow speedily, and within the year ; as pans- 
nips, carrots, turnips, onions, raidish, artichokes 
of Jerusalem, maise, and the like : for wheat, bar- 
1^, and oats, they ask too much labour ; hat with 
pease and beans you may begin, both beeaose they 
ask less labour, and because they serve for naeat as 
weU as for bread; and of rice like^se oometha 
great increase, and it is a kind of meat. Above 
all^ there ought to be brought store of lHseait,'oat- 
meal^ flour, meal, and the like, in the begiimingy 
^ bread may be had. For beasts or birds, take 
chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, and 
multiply fastest; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, tur- 
keys, geese, house-doves, and the like. The i^ctnal 
in plantations ought to be expended almost as b 
a besieged town ; that is, with certain allowance: 
and iel the main part of the ground em|doyed to 
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i^rdcaisar corn, be to • eowuaan itock; aad to be 
ndd io, and stored up, and then dellTered om In 
propoftion; besides some spots of grouiMl that aaj 
particular person wiU mannre for bis own prhrtle 
nse. Consider, likewise^ what cqmmoditiea ^ 
soil where the plantation is doth naturally yldd, 
that they may some way help to defray the charge 
of the plantation ; ao it be not, as was saad^ to the 
nntimely pre;)ndice of the main business^ as it bath 
fined with tobacco in Virginia. Wood commoaly 
aboondeth but too modi ;«and therefore timber ia 
fit to be one. If there be iron ore, and stream 
wherenpon to set the mills, iron is a brare oonuBO- 
dity where wood ahothideth. Making of bay-salt, 
if Uie dimate be proper for it, wonld be put in cx« 
perience : growing silk likeiHse, if any be^ li a 
Ukdy commodity: pitch and tar, whene store of 
firs and pines are, will not foil ; so drugs and swaet 
woods, where they are, cannot but yield gicat 
profit; soap-ashes likewise, and other things that 
may be thought of; but moil not too much nnder 
gr(mnd, for the hope of mines is Tery uncertam, 
and useth to make tbeptanters lazy in other things. 
For govemment, let it be in the hands of ooe^ as* 
fisted with some counad ; and let them have com- 
mission to exercise martial laws, with some limi- 
tation ; and, abore all, let men make that profit of 
being in the wilderness, as they have God always, 
and his service before their, eyes : kt not the go- 
vernment of the plantation depend upon too- many 
counsellora and undertakers in the country that 
plaateth, but upon a temperate number; and let 
those be rather noblemen and gentlemen, than mer- 
chants ; ibr they look, ei^r to the present gain : kt 
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there be freedoms from custom, till the plantaUon 
be of strength ; and not only freedom from custom^ 
bat freedom to carry their commodities where they 
may make their best of them, except there be some 
special cause of caution. Cram not in people, by 
sending too fast company after company ; but ra- 
ther hearken how they waste, and . send supplies 
proportionably ; but so as the number may lire well 
in the plantation, and not by surcharge be in pe- 
nury. It hath been a great endangering to the 
health of some plantations, that tjiey have built 
along the sea and riyers, in marish and unwhole- 
some grounds : therefore, though you begin there 
to avoid carriage and other like discommodities, 
yet build still rather upwards from the stream, 
than along. It concemeth likewise the health of 
the plantation that they have good store of salt with 
them, that they may use it in their victuals when it 
shallbe necessary. If you plant where savages are, 
do not only entertain them with trifles and ging^, 
but use them justly and graciously, with sufficient 
guard nevertheless; and do not win their favour 
by helping the9i to invade their enemies, but for 
their defence it is not amiss ; and send oft of them 
over to the country that plants, that they may see 
a better condition than their own, and commend it 
when they return. When the plantation grows to 
strength, then it is time to plant with women as 
well as with men ; that the plantation may spread 
into generations, and not be ever pierced from with- 
out. It is the sinfuUest thing in the world to for- 
sake-or destitute a plantation once in forwardness ; 
for, besides the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of 
blood of many conuuiserable persons. 
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XZXV. OF RICHBS. 

I CANNOT call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue ; the Roman word is better, " impedimenta ;" 
for as the baggage is to an army, so is riches to 
virtue ; it cannot be spared nor left behind, b«t it 
hindereth the march ; yea, and the care of it some- 
times loseth or disturbeth the victory; of great 
riches there is no real use, except it be in the dis- 
tribution ; the rest i^ but conceit ; so saith Solo- 
mon, " Where much is, there are many to con- 
tame it ; and what hath the Dwner but the sight of 
it with his eyes?" The personal fruition in any 
man cannot reach to feel great riches : there is a 
custody of them ; or a power of dol& ^nd donative 
of them ; or a fame of them ; but no solid use to 
the owner. Do you not see what feigned prices 
are set upon little stones and rarities ? and what 
works of ostentation are undertaken, l)ecause there 
Alight seem to be some use of great riches ? But 
then you will say, they may be of use to buy men 
out of dangers or troubles ; as Solomon saith, 
*' IRlches are as a strong hold in the imagination of 
the rich man :" but this is excellently expressed^ 
that it is in imagination, and not always in fact : . 
for, certainly, great riches have sold more men than 
they hav^ bought out. Seek not proud riches, but 
such as tllou mayest get justly, use soberly, distri- 
bute cheerfully, and leave contentedly; yet have 
no abstract or friarly contempt of them ; but di- 
stinguish, as Cicero s^th well of Rabirius Postnmus, 
*' in studio rei amplificandae apparebat, non avi- 
'ritiae pitedam, sed instrumentum bonitati qu«ri." 

o 
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Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of hasty ga- 
thering of riches; ** Qui fesHnatad divitias, noo 
erit insbns." The poets feign, that when PlntOQ 
(which is riches) is sent from Jopifev, be limps^ 
and goes slowly; but when he i» sent. from IHotd^ 
he runs, and is swift of foot; meanii^, that ^hes 
gotten by^ood means and just labour, pace sloiFHy^ 
init when they come by the death of oth^s (as by 
the course of inheritittice, testaments, and the liheX 
th^ come tumbling upon a mant but it mig^ be 
applied likewise to Phito, taking him fortfae d^iL: 
for when riehes^eome from the «teTil (as by frand 
and oppression, said unjust means) »4hey come upM 
speed. Ilie ways to enrich are many, and most dt 
them foul : parsimony is one of the hest, and yet is 
not innocent ; for it withholdeth men from works 
of Uberality and charity. The improvement of the 
ground is the most natural obtiuning of riches; *for 
it is our great mother's blessing, the earth; but it 
is slow: and yet, where men of great wealth do 
stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceed- 
ingly. I knew a nobkman of England that had the 
greatest audits of «ny man in my time, a great gra- 
zier, a great sheep master, a great timber mife, a 
great cdHer, a great com master, a great lead man, 
and so of iron, and a number of the like points ti 
husbandry; so as the earth seemed awa to him in 
respect of the perpetual importation. It was truly 
observed by one, ** That himself came very barcHy 
to little ridies, and very easily to great riches ;'* for 
when {i man's stock is come to that, that he can 
expect the prime of markets, and overcome those 
bargains, which for their greati^ess are few men's 
money, and be partner in the industries of yQwign: 
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Men, be caniKit but inoraafe mi^y. The gainc 
<rf 4>rdiiiary trades and vocatious are honest, and 
Ivrtbered by two things, chiefly, by ditigence, and 
by a good name for good and fair dealing; bot tlK 
gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature^ 
when men shall wut upon others' necessity ; brdm 
by servants and instruments to draw them on ; i^ 
oif others cunningly that would be better chapmen^ 
and the like practices, which aie crafty andnaugh^ : 
as for the chopping of bargains, ^en a man buys 
not to hold, but to sell oTer again, that ciommonly 
^rindeth double, both upon the eeUer and upon the 
buyer. Sharings do greatly enridi, H the Uands 
be well chosen that are trusted. Usuiy is the car- 
tainest means of gaiu, though one of the worst, as 
that whereby a man doth eat his bread, '' in sudore 
vultiU alieni ;" and besides, doth plon|^ upon Sun* 
di^ : but yet certain though it be, it hath flaws; 
for that the scriveners and brokers do value un- 
sound men to serve their own turn. The fortune, 
in being the first in an invention, or in a privilege^ 
doth cause sometimes a wonderiful overgrowth in 
tkhes ; as it was mih the first sugar man in the 
Canaries : therefore, if a man can play the true 
logician, to have as well judgment as invention, he 
may do great matters, especially if ihe times be fit : 
. he that resteth upon gains cerUdn, shall hardly grow 
to great riches ; and he that puts all upon adven- 
tures, doth oftentimes break and come to poverty : 
it is good, therefore, to guard adventures with cer- 
tainties that may uphold losses. Monopolies, and 
ooemption ol wares for re-sale, where they are 
not. restrained, are great, means to enrich; espe- 
daUy if the party have intdligrace what thing? 
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lure like to come into request, and so store himself 
beforehand. Kiches gotten by service, though it 
be of the best rise, yet when they are gotten by 
flattery, feeding hnmonrs, and other servile condi* 
iions, they may be placed amongst the worst. As 
for fishing for testaments and execntorships (as 
Tacitus saith of Seneca, " testamenta et orbos 
tamquam indagine capi,") it is yet worse, by how 
much men submit themselves to meaner persons 
than in service. Believe not much them that 
seem to despise riches, for they despise them that 
despair of them ; and none worse when they pon^ 
to them. Be not penny-wise ; riches have wings, 
and sometimes they fly away of themselves, some- 
times they must be set flying to bring in more. 
Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or 
to the public ; and moderate portions prosper best 
la both. A great estate left to an heir, is as a lure 
to all the birds of prey round about to seize on him, 
if he be not the better established in years and 
judgment : likewise, glorious gifts and foundations 
are like sacrifices without salt ; and but the psdnted 
sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy and 
corrupt inwardly: therefore measure not thine 
advancements by quantity, but frame them by mea* 
sure : and defer not charities till death ; for, cer- 
tainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is 
' rather liberal of another man's than of his o¥m. 

XZXVI. OF PROPHECIES. > 

I MEAN not to speak of divine prophecies, nor of 
heathen oracles, nor of natural pmlictions; bat 
only of prophecies that hare been of certain nie- 
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mory, and from hidden caases. Saith the Pytho- 
nlBsa to Saul, ''To-morroiy thou and thy sous 
shall be with me." Virgil hath these verses from. 
Homer r 

*' At domus MncK cunctis dominabitur oris, 

Et nati natotum, et qui nascentur ab illis.*' JEn, iii. 97. 

A prophecy as it seems of the Rotnan empire. Se- 
neca the tragedian hath these verses : 



-** Venient annis 



S«ecula serif, quibus Ooeanus 
Vincula rerum laxet* et ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque novos 
. Det^atorbes; aecsittefris 
Ultima Thule;^ 

a prophecy of the discovery of America. The 
daughter of Polycrates dreamed that Jupiter bathed 
her father, and Apollo anointed him ; and it came 
to pass that he was crucified in an open place, 
where the sun made his body run with sweat, and 
the rain washed it. Philip of Macedon dreamed 
^ sealed up his wife's belly ; whereby he did ex- 
pound it, that his wife should be barren ; but Ari« 
Stander the soothsayer told him his wife was with 
child, because men do not use to seal vessels that 
are empty. A phantom that appeared to M. Bro- 
tus in his tent, said to him, ^* Philippis itemm me 
videbis." Tiberius, said to Galba, " Tu qnoque, 
Oalba, degustabis imperium." In Vespasian's 
time there went a prophecy in the East, that those 
that should come forth of Judea, should reign over 
the world ; which tliough it may be was meant of 
onr Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it o( Vespasian. 
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Domidan dreamed^ the night before he was iiajn, 
that a golden head was growing out of the nape of . 
his neck ; and indeed the succession that followed 
him, for many years, made golden times. Henry 
the Sixth of England said of Henry the vSeventh) 
when he was a lad, and gave him water, " This is 
the lad that shall enjoy the crown for which we 
strive." When. 1 was in France, 1 beard from qbc 
Dr. Pena,-that the queen mother, wlio was given to 
curious arts, caused the king her husband's na- 
tivity to be calculated under a false name ; and the 
astrologer gave a judgment, that he should be 
killed in a duel; at which the queen laughed, 
thinking her husband to be above diallenges and 
duels : but he was slain upon a course at tilt, ths 
splinters of the staff of Montgomery going in at Ins 
beaver. The trivial prophecy which I heard when 1 
was a child, and queen Elizabeth was in the flower 
of her years, wa», 

•* Wtafla hempe it spun 
Enfktnd's dene:" 

whereby it was genemlly conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned which had the princip^ letters 
of that word hempe (which were Henry, Edward, 
Mary, PhUip, and Elizabeth), England shovU 
come to utter eonfurion ; which, thanks be to God, 
is verified in the change of the name $ for the king's 
style h now no- more of England but of BrkaUi. 
There was also another prophecy before the year of 
eighty-eiglit, vdiich I do not well understand. 

'* There shall be seen upon a day. 
Between the Baugh and the May* 
The Mack ieet of Nerw»y. 



.yGooQle 



Ifhes that is.ooD|e and go^, 

England build hou9^ of lime and ston^> 

For after wan shall you have npne." 

U waa generaHy conceived to be meant of the 
SpanUh fleet that caoie In eighty^eig^t: for that 
the king of Spain's surname, as they say, is Norway. 
Tlie peediction of Regiomontanns, 

*' Octogeshniis octavus mirabilis annus,** 

was thought likewise accomplished in tjbe sending 
of that great fleet, being the greatest in strength, 
though not in number, of all that ever swam upon - 
the sea. As for Clepn's dream, I think it was a 
je8t ; it was, that he was devoured of a long dra- 
gon. ;. and i( was expounded of a maker of-sausages, 
that troubled him exceedingly. Th^re are niimbers 
of the like kind : especially if you include dreams, 
and predictions of astrology; but I have. set down 
these few only of certain credU, for example^ My 
judgment is, that they ougl^ all to be despised, 
and ought to serve but for wintjer talk by the fire^ 
8|de : though when I say despised, I mean it as for 
belief; for otherwise, the spreading pr publishing 
of them is in no sort to, be despised, %* they have 
done much mi^hief ; and I s^e many severe laws 
made to suppress them. That ^hat hath given them 
graces and soijue credit, consisteth in three things, 
first, that men ui^rk when they hit, and never 
n^l^ when they miss ; as they do, generally, also 
of dreams. The second is, that probable conjee* 
tuires, or obscure traditions, many times turn them- 
selves into prophecies : while the nature of man, 
which covete^h divination, thinks it ho peril to 
foretdl that w^ich indeed they do but collect : as 
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that of Seneca's verse ; for so much was then sub- 
ject to demonstration, that the globe of the earth 
had great parts beyond the Atlantic, which might 
be probably conceived not to be all sea : and adding 
thereto the tradition in Plato's TimaBos, and his 
Atlanticus, it might encourage one to tarn it to a 
prediction. The third and last (which is the great 
one), is, that almost all of them, being infinite in 
number, have been impostures, and by idle and 
crafty brains, merely contrived and feigned, after 
the event past. 

XXXVIl. OF AMBITION. 

Ambition is like choler, which is an humour that 
maiLeth men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and 
stirring, if it be not stopped : but if it be stopped, 
and cannot have its way, it becometh a dust, and 
thereby malign and venomous : so ambitjious men, 
if they find the way open for their rising, and still 
get forward, they are rather busy than dangerous ; 
but if they be checked in their desires, they become 
' i^retly discontent, and look upon men and mat- 
ters with an evil eye, and are best pleased when 
things go backward ; which is the worst property 
in a servant of a prince or state: therefore it is 
good for princes, if they use ambitious men, to 
handle it^so, as they be still progressive, and not 
retrograde, which, because it cannot be without in- 
convenience, it is good not to use such natures at 
all ; for if they rise not with their service, they will 
take or^der to make their service fall with them. 
But since we have said, it were good. not to use 
men of ambitious natures, except it be upon ne^ 
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eessity, it is fit we speak in ^at cases they are bf 
a^cessity. Good oomraanderS in the wars nrast 
be taken, be they never so ambitions; for the 
use of their sendee dispenseth with the rest ; and 
to take a soldier withoiit ambition, is to pnll off 
Us spurs. There is also great use of ambitious 
men in being screens to princes in matters of dan- 
ger and envy ; for no man will take that part e3u;ept 
he be like a seeled dove, that mounts and mounts, 
because he cannot see about him. There is use 
also of ambitions men in pulling down the greatness 
of any suliject that overu^ ; as Tiberius used Ma- 
cro in the pulling down of Sejanus. Since, there- 
fore, they must be used in such cases, there resteth 
to speak how they are to be riddled, that they may 
be less dangerous : there is less danger 6f them if 
they be of mean birth, than if they be noble ; and 
if they be rather harsh of nature, than gracioas 
and poimlar : and if they be rather new raised, 
than growing cunning and fortified in their great- 
ness, it is counted by some a weakness in princes 
to have fttvonrites ; but it is, of all others^ the best 
remedy against ambitious great ones ; for when 
the way of pleasuring and displeasuring lieth by 
the favourite, it is impossible any other should be 
over great. Another means to curb them is, to 
balance them by others as proud as they : but then 
there must be some middle counsellors, to keep 
things steady; for without that ballast the ship will 
roll too much. At the least, a prince may animate 
and inure. some meaner persons to be, as it were, 
scourges to ambitious men. As for the having of 
them obnonous to ruin, if they be of fearful na- 
tures, it may do well ; but if they be stout and 
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dariogy U may precipitate their design^ and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
affairs require it, and that it^may not be done witif 
safety suddenly, the only way is, the interchange 
continually of favours and disgraces, whereby they 
may not know -what to expect, and be, as it were, 
in awood. Of ambitions, it is less haimfnl the 
ambition to prevail in great things, than that othej* 
to appear in every thing ; for that breeds confusion, 
and mars business : but yet it is less danger to have 
an ambitious man stirring in business, than great 
independences. He that seeketh to be eminent 
amongst able men, hath a great task; but that . 
is ever good for the public : but he that plots to be 
the only figure amongst ciphers, is the decay of a 
whole age. Honour hath three things in it; th6 
vantage ground to do good ; the approach to kings 
and principal persons ; and the raising of a man's 
own fortunes. He that hath the best of these inten- 
tions, when he aspireth, is an honest man ; and 
that prince, that can discern of these intentions in 
another that aspireth, is a wise prince. Generally 
let princes and states choose such ministers as are 
more sensible of duty than of rising, and such as 
love business rather upon conscience than upon 
bravery ; and let them discern a busy nature from 
a willing mind. 

XXXVIII. OF MASQUES AND TRIUMPHS. 

These things are but toys to come amongst such 
serious observations ; but yet, since princes will 
have such things, it is bettler they should be graced 
with elegancy, than daubed with cost. Dancing to 
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9ong is a thing of great state and pleasure. I un- 
derstand it that the song be in quire, placed aloft, 
and accompanied with some broken music; and 
Che ditty fitted to the device. Acting in spng, 
especiaUy in dialogues, hath an extreme good grace;' 
I say acting, not dancing (for that is a mean and 
vulgar thing) ; and the voices of the dialogue would 
be strong and manly, (a bass and 'a tenor; no 
treble,) and the ditty high and tragical, not nice 
or dainty. Several quires placed one over agiunst 
another, and taking the voice by catches anthem- 
wise, give great pleasure. Turning dances into 
figure is a childish curiosity ; an4 generally let it 
foe noted, that those things which I here set-down 
are such as do naturally take the sense, and not 
respect petty wonderments. It is true, the alte- 
rations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, 
are things of great beauty and pleasure ; for they 
feed and relieve the eye before if be full of the 
same object. Let the scenes abound with light, 
especially coloured and varied ; and let the mas- 
quers, or any other- that are to come down ftom 
tne scene, have some motions upon the scene itself 
before their comings down ; for it draws the eye 
strangely, and makes it with great pleasure to de- 
sire to see that it cannot perfectly discern. Let 
the songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings 
orpulings: let the music likewise be sharp and 
loud,*and well placed. The colours that shew best 
i>y candle-light are white, carnation, and a kind of 
-sea-water green ; and ouches, or spangs, as they are 
of no great cost, so they are of most glory. As 
for rich embroidery, it is lost and: not disceriied. 
Let the salts of the masquers be graceful, and such 
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as become tbe person when the ^9ar<te are off ; not 
after examples of knovni attires ; Tarks, soljdi^rs, 
mariners, (ind the like. Let anti-masques Bot be 
Kwig; tbey have been commonly^of fools, satyrs, 
baboons, wild mm, astics, bea9t6^ spirits, witcbeft, 
kthlopes, pigmies, tnrqnets, nymphs^ rastics, Cu- 
pids, statues tnoving, and the like. As for angels, 
it is not eomical enough to put them in anti- 
masques ; and any thing that is hideons, as detil^, 
giants, is, on the other side, as unfit ; but chieiy, 
let the music td them be reereatlve, and with some 
strange changes. Some sweel odours suddenly 
coming forthi without any dn^s falling, an, m 
MUch a company as there is ateam and heat, thing? 
of great plemre and refreshment. Pouble masques* 
one of men» another of ladies, addeth state and v%s- 
riejty ; but all is nothing, ^os^t the room be kepi 
cletm and neat. 

For justs, and tourneys, and barriers, th^ glories 
of them are ebiedy in the chariots, whevein the 
^chaUengers make theUr entry ; e^peelaUj if they be 
drawn with strange bewta : as lions, bear^, camels^ 
and the like $ or in the derices of their entrance 
or in bravery of their liveries, ov in the good^ fur- 
niture of their horses and armour, But enough of 
ihese toys. 

XXXIX, OF NATUnE IN 1I«I<(. 

Nature Is pften hidden, sometimes overcome, sel- 
dom extinguished. Force maketh nature more tIo- 
lent in the retnm } doctrine and discourse maketh 
nature, less importune ; bnt custom only doth aller 
and subdue nature. He that seeketh rictory over 
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hi» vMure, Jlet him not set himfielf too great nor 
tOQ amaU tasks ; for thg first will make him de- 
jected 1^ often failing, and the second will make 
mm a small proceeder, though by often prevsuling t 
and 8^t the first, let him practise with helps, as 
awimmers do with bladders, or rushes ; but, sifter 
a time, let him practise with disadvantages, as 
danicers do with thick shoes; for it breeds great 
^r^tion if the practicie be harder than the use^ 
Where nature ia mighty, and therefore the victory 
hard, the degrees had need be, first to stay and arr 
rest nature in time; like to him that would say 
over the four and twenty letters when he was angry ; 
fiian to go less in quantity : as if one should, in for* 
heanng wine, come from drinking healths to a 
iUaoght at a meal; and lastly, to discontinue al- 
Aether : but if a man have the fortitude and rer 
aolatioB to enfranchise himself at once, that Is the 
heat: 

" Qptimus ille aniitai vindez Uedentis pectus 
Yiocula qui rupit, dedohiitque semel.'* 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature 
as a wai^, to a contrary extreme, wl^ereby to set it 
right ; understanding it where the contrary extreme 
18 no vice. Let not a man force a habit upon hun- 
self with a perpetual continuance, but with some 
intermission ; for both the pause reinforceth the 
new onset : and, if a man that is not perfect be 
ever in practice, he shall as well practise his errors 
as his abilities, and induce one habit of both ; and 
there is no means to help this but by seasonable in<> 
termission : but|et not a man trust his victory over 
his nature too far ; for nature will lie bmried agreai ■ 
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time, and yet revive upon the occasion^ or tempta« 
tion ; like as it was with ^sop's damsel, tarned 
from a cat to a woman, who sat very demurely at 
the board's end till a mouse ran before her : there- 
fore, let a man either avoid the occasion altogether, 
or put himself often to it, that he may be little 
moved with it. A man's nature is best perceived 
in privateness; for there is. no affectation in pas- 
sion ; for that putteth a man out of his precepts, and 
in a new case or experiment, for there custom 
leaveth him. lliey are happy. men whose nattires 
sort with their vocations ; otherwise they may say, 
f* muitum incola fuit anima mea," when they con- 
verse in those things they do not affect. In studies, 
whatsoever a man commaiideth upon himself, let 
him set hours for it ; but whatsoever is agreeable 
to his nature,iet him take no care for any set times ; 
for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves, so as 
the spaces of other business or studies will suffice. A 
man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds 5 there- 
fore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy 
the other. 

XL. OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION. 

Men's ilioughts are much according to their in* 
clination; their discourse and speeches according 
to their learning and infused opinions ; but their 
deeds are after as they have been accustomed : and, 
therefore, as Machiavel well noteth, (though in an 
ill-favoured instance), there is no trusting to the 
force of nature, nor to the braveiy of words, except 
It be corroborate by custom. His instance is, that 
lor the achieving of a desperate conspiracy, a man 
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should not rest npou the fierceness of any man's 
uatnre, or his resolute undertakings ; but take such 
an one as hath had his hands formerly in blood : 
but Machiavel knew^ not Of a friar Clement, nor a 
Ravillac, nor a Jauregtiy, nor a Baltazar Gerard ; 
yet this rule holdeth still, that nature, nor the en- 
gagement of words, are not so forcible as custom. 
Only superstition is now so well advanced, that men 
of the first blood are as firm as butchers by occu- 
pation ; and Totary resolution is made equipollent 
to custom even in matter of blood. In other things, 
the predominancy of custom is every where visible, 
insomuch as a man would wonder to hear men pro-, 
fess; protest, engage, give great words, and then do 
just as they have done before, as if. they were dead 
images and engines, moved only by the wheels of 
custom. We see also the reign or tyranny of cus- 
tom, what it is. The Indiana, (I mean the sect of 
their wise men,) lay themselves quietly upon a 
Stack of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by fire : 
nay, the wives strive to be bunied with the corpse 
of their husbands. The lads of Sparta, of ancient 
time, were wont to be scourged upon the altar of 
Diana, without so much as squeaking. I remem- 
ber, in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's time of 
England, an Irish rebel condemned, put up a peti- 
tion to the deputy that he might be hanged in a 
wyth, and not in a halter, because it had been so 
used with former rebels. There be monks in Rus- 
sia, fof' penance, that will sit a whole night in a 
vessel of water, till they be engaged with hard ice. 
Many examples may be put of the force of custom, 
both upon mind and body : therefore, since custom 
is the principal'magistrate of man's life, let men by 
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all Cleans endeavour to obt^ good cnstomi. Cer- 
tainly, custom is most perfect when it beginneth in* 
yonng years : this we call education, which is, in. 
effect, but an early custom. So we see, in languages 
the tone is more pliant to all expressioos and 
sounds, the joints are more supple to all feats of 
activity and motions in yovth, than afterwards ; for 
it is true, the late learners cannot so wdl take vp 
the fdy, except it be in some minds that have not 
suffered themselves to fix, but have kept themselves 
open and prepared to receive continuid atneadt 
ment, which is exceeding rare : but if the force of 
custom, simple and separate, be great, the force of 
custom, copulate and conjoined and collegiate, is 
for greater ; for their example teacheth, compai^ 
comforteth, emulation quiclceneth, glory rsuseth ; 
so as in such places the force of custom is in its ex- 
altation. Certfdnly, the great multiplication of 
virtues upon human nature resteth upon societies 
well ordsuned and disciplined ; for commonwealths 
and good governments do nourish Virtue grown, 
but do not much mend the seeds : but the misery 
i^, that the most effectual means are now apfdied to 
the ends least to be ddsired. 

XLI. OF FORTUNE. 

It cannot be denied but outward accidents condnoe 
much to fortune; favour, opportuidty, death of 
others, occasion fitting virtue: but chiefly, the 
mould of a man's fortune is in his own hands : 
** Faber quisqne fortunse suse," ssdth the poet ; aad 
the most frequent of external causes is, that the 
folly of one man is the fortune of aiiother ; for no 
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man prospers so saddenly as by others' errogi ; 
y Serpens nisi serpentem co^nederit nou sit draco." 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise ; but 
tiiere be secret and hidden virtues that bring forth • 
fortune ; certain deliveries of a man's self, which 
have no name. The Spanish name, " disemboltu- 
ra," partly expresseth them, when there be not 
stands nor restiffhess in a man's nature, but that 
ihe wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels 
of his fortune ; for so Ldvy (after he luid described 
Cato Major in these words, " In illo viro, tantnm 
Fobur corporis et animi fuit, ut quocumqne loco na- 
tus esset, fortunam sibi factunis videretur,") falleth 
upon that he had *' versatile ingenium:" therefore, 
if a man look sharply and attentively, he shall see 
fortune ; for though she be blind, yet she is not 
invisible. Tlie way- of fortune is like the milky 
way in the sky ; which is a meeting, or knot, of a 
number of small stars, not seen asunder, but giving 
ligh^ together : so are there a number of little and 
scarce disipemed virtues, or rather faculties and cus- 
toms, that make men fortunate : the Italians note 
some of them^ such as a man would little think. 
When they speak of one that cannot do amiss, they 
will throw in into his other conditions, that he hath 
" Poco dimatto j" and, certsunly, there be not two 
more fortunate properties, than to have a little of 
the fool, and not too much of the honest : there- 
fore extreme lovers of their country, or masters, 
were never fortunate: neither can they be; for 
when a man placeth his thoughts without himself, 
he goeth not his own way. An hasty fortune 
maketh an enterprizer and remover ; (the French 
hath it beUer, *^ entreprenant," or " remvant j") 
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bill the exercised fortune maketb the aUe nuo. 
Fortune is to be honoured and respected, nod it be 
but for her daughters. Confidence and Riq)utation; 
for those two felicity breedeth; the first within 
a man's self, the latter in others towards him. AU 
wise men, to dedine the envy of their own virtues, 
use to ascribe them to Providence and Fortune ; for 
so they may Uie better assume them : aud, besides* 
it is greatness in a man to be the care of the higher 
powers. So Cassar said to the pilot in the tempest, 
Gssarem portas, et fortunam ejus." $o $yUacl»ose 
the name of *' Felix," and not of -'< Magnus ;" am^ 
it hath been noted, that those who ascribe openly 
too much to their own wisdom and policy, end 
unfortunate. It is written, that Timotheus, th^ 
Athenian, after he had, in the account he gave to 
the state of his government, often interiaced this 
speech, *' and in this fortums had no part," never 
prospered in any tiimg he undertook afterwards, 
Certainly there be whose fortunes are Uke Hoiq^s 
verses, that have a slide ajid easiness oiore thfl«^ 
Ibe verses of other poets ; as Plutarch saith of 
Timpleon's fortune in respect of that of Agesijlaos 
or Epaminondas : and that this should be» no ^oubl 
il is much in a man's self. 

XUU 0? VSUftY. 

Many have made witty ipvectiv^ agalnsl us^ry. 
They say that it is pity the devil should hav^ God's 
part, which Is the titlie ; that the usurer i^ ^ 
greatest sabbath-breaker, because hia i^oufi^ cpeth 
every Sunday ; that the usurer k the di^m ^^ 
Virgil apeaketh of: 
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*« Ignavum fucos pecii» « pnesepibus arceiit ;*' 
that the usurer 1u:^eftketh the first law that was 
made for mankind after the faU, which was, " in 
sodofe TultQs tui comeden panem tuum ;" not>, 
** in sudors vult^s alieni ;" that usuru'^ should have; 
oraage-tawuy bo&nets^ because they do judaize; 
that it is against nature for money to beget money, 
and the like. I say this only, that usury is a '* con- 
cessum propter duritiem cordis :" for since there 
must be borrowing aad lending, and men are so 
hard of heart as they will not lend treely> usury 
must be permitted. Some others have made sus- 
picious and cunning propositions of banks^ discovery 
of men's estates, and other inventions; but few 
have spoken of usuvy usefully. It is good to set 
befbi'e us the incommodities and commodities of 
U3ury, that the good may be either weighed out, or 
cttUed out : and warily to provide, that, while we 
make forth to that which is better, we meet not 
with that which is worse. 

The discommodities of usury are, first, that it 
laakes fewer merchants j for were it not for this 
l»ff trade o| mury, money would not lie still, but 
it would in great pait be employed upon merchan- 
dizuig, which is the '* vena porta" of wealth in a 
state : the second, that it makes poor merchants ^ 
for as a former cannot husband his ground so well 
H be sU at a great rent, so the merchant canvot 
drive his trade so well, if he sit at great usury : 
the third is incident to the other two ; and that is, 
^e^d^ay of customs qf kings, or estates, which ebb 
ex (^ .wUh merchandizing : the fourth, that it 
brijigeth the trea«mr^ of a realm or state into a few 
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hands ; for the usurer being at certainties, and the 
other at uncertainties, at the end of the game most 
of the money will be in the box ; and ever a state 
flourisheth when wealth is more equally spread: 
the fifth, that it beats down the price of land ; for 
the employment of money is chiefly either mer- 
chandizing, or purchasing; and usury waylays both : 
the sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, 
improvements, and new inventions, wherein money 
would be stirring, if it were not for this slug : tli& 
last, that it is the canker and ruin of many men*8 
estates, which in process of time breeds a public 
poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, 
first, that howsoever usury in some respect hinder- 
eth mercht^idizing, yet in some other it advancedi 
it ; for it is certain that the greatest part of trade 
is driven by young merchants upon borrowing at 
interest; so as if the usurer either call in, or keep 
back his money, there will ensue presently a great 
stand of trade : the second is, that, were it not for 
this easy borrowing upon interest, men's necessities 
would draw upon them a most sudden undoing, in 
that they would be forced to sell their means, (be 
it lands or goods,) far under foot, and so, whereas 
nsury doth but gnaw upon theip, bad markets 
would swallow them quite up. As for mortgaging, 
or pawning, it will little mend the matter^ for 
either men will not take pains without use, or if 
they do, they will look precisely for the forfeiture. 
I remember a cruel monied man in the coantry, 
that would say, <<The devil take this usury, it 
keeps us from^forfeitures of mortgages and bonds.**^ 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive 
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that there would be ordinary borrowing withotit 
profit ; and it is impossible to conceive the number 
of inconveniences that will ensue, if borrowing be 
cramped: therefore to speak of the abolishing of 
usury is idle; all states have ever had it in one kind 
or rate or other: so as that opinion m^ust be -sent 
to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement 
of usury, how the discommodities of it may be best 
avoided, and the commodities retained. It ap- 
pears, by the balance ^of commodities and discom- 
modities of usury, two things are to be reconciled ; 
the one that the tooth of usury be grinded, that it 
bite not too much ; the other thar there be left 
open a means to invite monied men to lend to the 
merchants, for the continuing and quickening of 
trade. This cannot be done, except you introduce 
two several sorts of usury, a less and a greater ; 
for if you reduce usury to one low rate, it will ease 
the common borrower, but the merchant will be to 
seek for money : and it is to be noted, that the 
trade of merchandize being the most lucrative, may 
bear usury at a good rate : other contriicts not 
so. 

To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly 
thus : that there be two rates of usury ; the one 
free and general^ for all ; the other under licence 
only to certain persons, and in certiun places of 
merchandizing. First, therefore, let usury in ge- 
neral be reduced to five in the hundred, and let 
that rate be proclaimed to be free and current ; and 
let the stat^ shut itself out to take any penalty for 
the same : this will preserve borrowing from any 
general stop or dryness ; this will ease infinite bor« 
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rawen in the coaritiy ; thh will, in good part, rdie 
tbe price ofiand, beoanifeland purchased' at sixteeo 
yean' purchase will yield tix in the hundred, and 
somewhat jnore, whereat this rate of interest yields 
but five : this by like reascm will encourage and 
edge indastdons and profltaUe improTements, be- 
cause many will rather venture in that kind, than 
take five in the hundred, especially having been 
used 40 greater profit. Secondly, let there be cer- 
tain persons licensed to lend to known merdiants 
upon usury, at a high rate, and let it be with the 
cMtions following : let the rate be^ even wi A the 
meitlhant himself, somewhat more easy than that 
be used formerly to |)ay ; for by th^ means all 
borrowers ^mli have Some ease by this reformati^m, 
. be he merchant or whosoever : let it be no bank^ 
or common stock, but every man be master of his 
own money ; not that I altogether dislike banks, 
but they Will hardly be brooked, in. regard of certain 
suspicions. Let the state be answered some small 
matter for the Ikrense, and the' rest left to the 
lender ; for if the abatement be but small, it will no 
whit discourage the lender % for he, for example, 
that took before ten or nine in the hundred, will 
sooner descend to eight 4n the hundred, than 
give over this trade of usury, -and go from certain 
gains to guns of hazard. Let th^ licensed lend- 
ers be in number indefinite, but restrained to eer'- 
tain principal cities and towns of merchaadisdng ; 
for then they will be hardly able to colour other 
men's monies in the country t so as the Ueease €»f 
i^ne will not suck away the current rate of five ; 
f<tf no man will lend his monies far off, nor put 
them into unknown hands. 
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if itbe^olifected that.tbis doth in asoit antboriie 
luary, which before was in some places but per- 
missive ; the answer is, that it is better to aritigate 
^tsory by declaration, than to suffer it to ragi^ by 
co&niyance. 

XLin. OF YOUM AMD AOB. 

A MAN that is yovDg in years may be old in hoars, 
if he have lost no time^ but that happeneth rarely. 
Generally, youth is like the .first cogitations, not so 
wise as the second: for there i&a youth in thooghtf 
as wdl as in ages; and yet the invention of yonng 
men is more lively than that of old, and Imagi- 
nations stream into their minds better, and, as^ it 
were, more divindy. Natures that have much 
heat, and great and violent desires and pertnr- 
batiops, are not ripe f<n' action till they have passed 
the meridian pf their years : as it was with JoHne 
Caesar and Septimus Sevems ; of the latter of whom 
it is said, *' jnventutem egit, erroribus, imo farori- 
bus pleoam ;" and yet he was the ablest emperor, 
almost, of all the list : but reposed natures may do 
well in youth, as it is seen in Augustus Csesar, Oos* 
mes, duke of Florence, Gaston de Fois, and others.. 
On the other side, heat and vivacity in age is an 
^nsellent composition for basiness. Young men 
are fitter to invent than to Judge; fitter for ezeeiu 
tion than for counsel; and fitter for new projects 
than for settled business ; for the experience of age, 
in things that falL within the compass of it, dl- 
recteth them : but in new things abuseth them. 
The errors of yonng men are tiie ruin of business ; 
-but the errors of agedmen amount bnt to this, that . 
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more might hare been done, or sooner. Yoiuig 
men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold; stir, more than 
they can quiet; fly to the end, without conside- 
ration of the means and degrees ; pursue some few 
principles which they have chanced upon absurdly; 
care not to innovate, which draws unknown incon- 
veniences ; use extreme remedies at first ; and that, 
which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge or 
retract them', like an unready horse, that wffl 
neither stop nor turn. Men of age object too mudi, 
consult too long, adventure too little, repent top 
soon, and seldom drive business home to Uie foil 
period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success. Certainly it is good to compound employ- 
ments of both ; for that will be good for the present, 
because the virtues of either age may correct the 
defects of both; and good for * succession, that 
young men may be learners, while men in age are 
actors; and, lastly, good for external accidents, 
because authority followeth old men, and favour 
and popularity youth T but^ for the moral part, per- 
haps, youth will have the pre>eminence, as age 
hath for the politic. A certain rabbin upon the 
text, '* Your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams," ihferreth that youDg 
men are admitted nearer to God than old, because 
vision is a clearer revelation than a dream : and, 
certainly, the more a man drinketh- of the worid, 
the more it intoxicateth : and age doth profit ra- 
ther in the powers of urderstanding, than .in the 
virtues of the will and affections. There be some 
have an over-early ripeness in their years, whidt 
fadeth betimes : these are, first, such as have.brit- 
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Ue wit8| the edge whereof is sooo tnrhed : ^ath as 
was Hermogenes the rhetorician^ whose books are 
exceeding subtle, who afterwards waxed stupid : a 
second sort is of those that have some natural dls-^ 
poeitions, which hare better grace in youth than iii> 
age; such as is a fluent and luxuriotis speech; 
which becomes youth well, but not age : so Tully 
saith of Hortensius, '' Idem manebat, neque idem 
decebat :" the third is of such as take too high a 
strain at' the first, and are iliagnanimous more than 
tract of years can uphold ; as was Scipio Africantts, 
of whom Livy saith in effect, " Ultima primis 
oedebant." : 

XLIV. OP BEAUTY. 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and 
sorely virtue is best in a body that is comely, though 
not of delicate features ; and that hath rather dig- 
nity of presence, than beauty of aspect ; neither is 
it almost seen, that very beautiful persons are other^ 
wise of great virtue ; as if nature were rather busy 
HOC to err, than in labour to produce excellency ; 
and therefore they prove accomplished, but not of 
great spirit ; and study rather behaviour than vir- 
tue. But this holds not always : for Augustus 
Caesar, Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Belle of France, 
Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades of 
Athens, hmael the sophy of Persia, were all high 
a&d great spirits, and yet the mdst beautiful men 
of their times. In beauty, that of favour is more 
than that of colour ; and that of decent and gracious 
modon more than that of favour. That is the best 
part of beauty which a picture cannot express ; no, 
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nor the first sight of the life. There is no ezcelkflt 
heanty that hath not some strangeness in the pro- 
portion. A man cannot tell whether Apelles or 
Albert Durer, were the more trifler ; whereof the 
one would make a personage by geometrical pro- 
portions : the other, by taking the best parts out of 
divers faces, to make one excellent. Such person- 
ages, I think, would please nobody but the painter 
that made them: not but I think a painter may 
make a better face than ever was ; but he must do 
it by a kind of felicity, fas a musician that maketh 
an excellent air in music) and not by rule. A man 
shall see faces, that, if you examine them part by 
part, you shall find never a good ; and yet altoge- 
ther do well. If it be true, that the principal part 
of beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no mar- 
vel, though persons in years seem many times more 
amiable ; ** pulchrorum autumnus pulcher ;" for 
no youth can be comely but by pardon, and con- 
sidering the youth as to make up the comeliness. 
Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to cor- 
rupt, and cannot last ; and, for the most part, it 
makes a dissolute youth, and an age a little out -of 
countenance; but yet certainly again, if it light 
well, it' maketh virtues shine, and vices blush. 

XLV. OF DEFORMITY. 

Deformed persons are commonly even with na- 
ture; for as nature hath done ill by them, so do 
they by nature, being for the most part, (as th^ 
Scripture saith) " void of natural affection :•* and so 
they hav« their revenge of nature. Certainly there 
is a consent between the body and the mind, and 
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where nature erretfa in the one, she ventureth in 
the other : *' ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in al- 
tcroi*' but because there is in man an election, 
touching the frame of his mind, and a necessity in 
the frame of his body, the stars of natural inclina- 
tion are sometimes obscured by the sun of discipline 
and virtue ; therefore it is good to consider of de- 
formity, not as a sign which is more deceiyable,but 
as a cause which seldom faileth of the effect. Who- 
soever hath any thing fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in him- 
sdf to rescue and deliver himself from scorn ; there- 
fore, all deformed persons are extreme bold ; first, 
as in their own defence, as being exposed to scorn, 
but in process of time by a general habit. Also It 
stirreth in them industry, and especially of this 
kind, to watch and observe the weakness of others, 
that they may have somewhat to repay. Again, in 
their superiors, it quencheth jealousy towards them, 
as persons that they think they may at pleasure 
despise : and it layeth their competitors and emu- 
lators asleep, as never believing they should be in 
possibility of advancement till they see them in pos- 
session : so that upon the matter, in a great Vf\t, 
deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings, in an- 
cient times, (and at this present in some countries) 
were wont to put great trust in eunuchs, because 
they that are envious towards all are more obnoxious 
and officious towards one ; but yet their trust to- 
wards them hath rather been as to good spials, and 
good whisperers, than good magistrates and officers : 
and much like is the reason of deformed persons. 
Still the ground is, they will, if they be of spirit, 
•eek to free themselves from scorn ; which "- 
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ttiher by vtrtne or malice ; and, therefore, let U 
not be marvelledy if sometimes they prove exceUenl 
persons ; as was Agesilaus, Zanger the son of Soly- 
man, ^sop, Gasca, president of Peru; and Socrates 
may go likewise amongst them, with others. 

• XLYI. OF BUILDING. 

Houses are built to live in, and not to look on ; 
therefore let use be preferred before nmformity, 
except where both may be had. Leave the goodly 
fabrics of houses, for beauty only, to the enchanted 
palaces of the poets, who build them with small 
cost. He that builds a Mr house upon an ill sekX, 
oommitteth himself to prison ; neither do I reckon 
it an ill seat only where the air is unwholesome, 
but likewise where the air is unequal ; as you shall 
see many fine seats set upon a knap of ground, en- 
vironed with higher hills round about it, whereby 
the heat of the sun is pent in, atid the wind ga- 
thereth as in troughs ; so as you shall have» and 
that suddenly, as great diversity of heat and cold 
as if you dwelt in several places. Neither is it ill 
fdr imly that maketh an ill seat ; but ill ways, ill 
markets ; and, if you consult with M omus, ill 
neighbours. I speak not of many more ; want of 
water, want of wood, shade, and shdter, want of 
fruitfulness, and mixture of grounds of several na- 
tures ; want of prospect, want of level grounds, 
want of places at some near distance for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the sea, toa 
remote; having the commodity of navigable rivers, 
or the discommodity of their overflowing ; toa fkr 
off from great cities, which may hinder business ; 
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or too near them, which lurcheth all pro\'isioiui, 
andjnaketh every thing dear; where a man hath a 
great.living laid together, and where he is scanted ; 
all which, as it is impossible perhaps to find toge- 
ther, so it is good to l^now them, and thinly of 
them, that a man may tal^e as many as he can ; 
and, if he have several dwellings, that he sort them 
so, that what he wanteth in the one, he may find 
in the other. Lucullus - answered Pompey well, 
who, when he saw his stately galleries and rooms 
so large and lightsome, in one of his houses s^ud, 
** Snrely an excellent place for summer, but boW 
do you in winter?" Lucullus answered, "Why 
do you not think me as wise as some fools are, that 
ever change their abod^ towai'ds the winter ?" 
• To pass from the seat to the house itself, we will . 
do as Cicero doth in the orator's art, who writes 
books De Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator ; 
whereof the former delivers the precepts of the art, 
and the latter (he perfection. We will therefore 
describe a princely palace, making a bnef^model 
thereof : for it is strange to see, now in-Europe, 
sach huge buildings as the Vatican and Escurial, 
and some others be, and yet scarce a very fair room 
in them. 

First, therefore, I say, you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; a side 
for the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of 
Esther, and a side for the household ', the one for 
feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 
I understand both these sides to be not only returns, 
but parts of the front ; and to be uniform without, 
though severally partitioned within ; and to be on 
both sides of a great and stately tower in the midst 
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of the front, that, as it were, Joiueth them together 
00 either habd. I would have, on the side of the 
banquet in front, one only goodly room above stidrs, 
of some forty foot high ; and under it a room for 
a dressing or preparing place, at times of triumphs. 
On the other side, which is the household side, I 
wish it divided at the first into a hall and a chapel, 
(with a partition betweeUf ) both of good state and 
bigness ; and those not to go all the length, but to 
have at the farther end a winter and a summer par- 
lour, both fair ; and under these rooms a Mr and 
large cellar sunk under ground ; and likewise some 
privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, and the 
like. As for the tower, I would have it two stories, 
of eighteen foot high a piece above the two win^t; 
and goodly leads upon the tq>, railed wttk statues 
interposed ; and the same tower to be divided into 
rooms, as shall be thought fit. The stairs likewise 
to the upper rooms, let them be upon a fair and 
open newel, and finely railed in with images of 
wood past into a brass colour ; and a very fair land- 
ing.pla6e at the top. But this to be, if you do not 
point any of the lower ^:ooms for a dining place of 
servants; for, otherwise, you shall have the ser- 
vants' dinner after your own : for the steam of it 
will come up as in a tunnel ; and so much for the 
front : only I understand the height of the first 
stairs to be sixteen foot, which is the height of the 
lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but 
three sides of it of a far lower building than the 
ih>nt ; and in all the four comers of that court fau 
stair-cases, cast into turrets on the outside, and not 
within the row of buildings themselves : but those 
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towers are not to be of the height Of the front, 
bat rather proportionable to the lower building. 
Let the conrt not be paved^ for that striketh up a 
great heat in summer, and much cold in winter : 
bat. only some side alleys with a cross, and the 
quarters to graze, being kept shorn, but not too 
near shorn. The row of return on the banquet 
side, let it be all stately galleries : in which galle- 
ries let there be three or fire fine cupolas i& the 
length of it, placed at equal distance, and fine co- 
loured windows of several works : on the house- 
hold side, chambers of presence and ordinary en- 
tertainments, mih some bed-chambers : and let all 
three sides be a doable house, without thorough 
lights on the sides, that you may have • rooms frOm 
the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast It 
also, that you may have rooms both for summer 
and winter; shady for summer, and warm for 
winter. You shall have sometimes fair houses so 
full of glass, that one cannot tell where to become 
to be out of the sun or cold. For embowed win- 
dows, I hold them of good use ; (in cities, indeed, 
npright do better, in respect of the -uniformity to- 
wards the street ;) for they be pretty retiring places 
for conference ; and besides, they keep both the 
wind and sun off; for that which would strike 
almost through the room, doth scarce pass the win- 
dow : but let them be but few, four in the court, 
on the sides only. 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, 
of the same square and height, which is to be en- 
vironed with the garden on all sides ; and in the 
inside, cloistered on aU sides upon decent and 
bfantiful arches, as high as the first story t on the 
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under Btory, towards the garden, let it be tamed 
to a grotto, or place of shade, or estivation ; and 
only have opening and windows towards the gar- 
den, and be level upon the floor, no whit sunk 
under ground, to avoid all dampishness : and let 
there be a fountain, or some fair worlc of statues 
in the midst of the court, and to be paved as the 
other court vwis. These buildings to be for privy 
lodgings on both sides, and the end for privy gal- 
leries ; whereof you must foresee that one of them 
be for an infirmary, if the prince or any special 
person should be siclc, with chambers, bed-cham- 
ber, " antecamera," and ** recamera," joining to 
it I this upon the second story. Upon the ground 
story> a fair gallery, open, upon pillars ; and upon 
the third stoiy lil^ewise, an open gallery upon pil- 
lars, to talce the prospect and freshness of the garden. 
At both comers of the. farther side, by way of re^ 
ti»m> let ^ere be two delicate or rich caibinets, 
daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystal- 
line glass, and a rich cupola in the midst ; and all 
other elegancy that may be thought upon. In the 
upper gallery too, I wish that there may be, if the 
plsu:e will yidd it, some fountains running in divers 
places from the wftil, with some fine avoidances. 
Aa^ thus much for the- model of the palace; save 
that you must have, before you come to the front, 
three courts ; a green court plain, with a wall about 
it ; a second court of the same, but more garnished 
vrith little turrets, or rather embellishments, upon 
the wall ; and a third court, to malce a square with 
the front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed 
with a nf^ed wall, but enclosed with terraces leaded 
aktft^ and &irly garnished on the three sides ; and 
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cleUtered on the inside with pillars, and not with 
arches below. As for offices, let them stand at 
dijstanoe, with some low galleries to patts from 
them to the palace itself. 

XLVII. OF GARDENS. 

God Almighty first planted a garden ; and, indeed, 
it is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the great- 
est refr^hment to the spirits of man ; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
works : and a man shall ever see, that, when agei 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to buiM 
stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if garden- 
ing, were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in 
the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be 
ganlens for all the months in the year, in which, 
sererally, things of beauty mny be then in season. 
For December, and January, and the latter part of 
November, you must take such things as are green 
all winter ; holly, ivy, bays, juniper, cyprelss-trees, 
yew,. pines, fir-trees, n>semary, lavender; peri- 
winkle, the white, the. purple, and the blue ; ger- 
mander, flag, orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myr- 
tles, if they be stoired; and tweet maijoram, warm 
set. There followeth, for the latter pajt of January 
and February, the mezereon-tree, which then blos- 
soms ; crocus vemus, both the yellow and the, grey ; 
primroses, anemones, the early tulip, the hyacinthns 
orientalis, chamairis fritellaria. For March, there 
come violets, especially the single blue, which are 
the earliest ; the early daffodil^ the diusy, the al- 
mond-tree in blossom, the pqaph-tree in blossom, 
the cornelian-tree in blossom^ sweet-brier. In 
h2 
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April follow the double white Tiolet, the wall- 
flower, the stock-gilliflower, the cowslip, flow^- 
de-luces, and lilies of all natures ; rosemary-flowers, 
the tulip, the double peony, the pale daffodil, the 
French honeysuckle, the cherry-tree in blossom, 
the damascene and plum-trees in. blossom, the 
white -ihom in leaf, the lilac-tree. In May and 
June come pinks of all sorts, especially the blwih- 
|)ink ; roses of all kinds, except the mask, which 
comes later ; honey-suckles, strawberries, bugloss, 
<3Dlumbine, the French marigold, flos Africanns, 
cherry-tree in fhrit, ribes, figs in frmt, rasps, vine- 
flowers, lavender in flowers, the sweet satyriac, 
with the white flower; herba muscaria, liUuD 
convallium, the s^ple-tree in blossom. In July 
come gilliflowers of ail varieties, musk-roses, the 
lime-tree in blossom, early pears, and plums in 
fruit, genitings, codlins. In August liome phuns 
of all sorts in fruit, pears, apricots, berberries, fil- 
berds, musk-melons, monks-hoods, of all colours. 
In September come grapes, apples, poppies of all 
colours, peaches, melocotones, nectarines, corne- 
lians, wardens, quinces. In October and the be- 
ginning of November come sendees, medlars, bnl- 
laces, roses cut or removed to come late, hollyoaks, 
and such like. These particulars are for the cli- 
mate of London : but my meaning is perceived, that 
you may have ^'ver perpetuum," as the place 
affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is £ar sweeter 
in the air, (where it comes and goes, like the war- 
bling of music,) than in the hand, therefore nothing 
• la more fit for that delight, than to know what be 
the flowers and plants that do best perfume the idr. 
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itosesy damask and red, are fast flowers of their 
smells ; so that you may walk by a whole row of 
them, and find nothing of ^their sweetness; yea» 
though it be in a morning's dew. Bays> likewise, 
yield no smell as they grow, rosemary little/ nor 
sweet maijoram; that which, above all others, 
yields the sweetest smell in the air^ is .the violet, 
espedaily the white double violet, which comes 
twice a year, about the. middle of April, and about 
Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the musk-rose ; 
then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most 
excellent cordial smell; then the flower of the 
vines, it is a little dust like the dust of a bet^, 
wjiich grows upon the cluster |n the first coming 
forth ; then sweet-briars, then wsdl-flowers, which 
are very delightful to be set under a parlour or 
lower chamber idndow ; then pinks and gilliflowers, 
especially the matted pink and clove-gilliflower ; 
Uien the flowers of the lime-tree; then the honey- 
snddes, so they be somewhat afar off. Ofbean- 
^wers I speak not, because they are field flowers ; 
but those which perfume the'sur most delightfully, 
■ol passed by as the rest, but being trodden upo]|f 
and crashed, are three, that is, buniet, wild thyme, 
aad watermints ; therefore you are to set whole 
alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you waUc 
or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are, in- 
deed, prince-like, as we have done of buildings), 
fbe contents ought not well to be under thirty acres 
0f ground, and to be divided into three parts ; a 
green in the entrance, a heath, or desert, in the 
^ng forth, and the main garden in the midst, b«-t 
fides alleys on both sides ; and, I like well, that 
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four acres of ground be assigned to the green, six 
to' the heath, four and four to either side, and 
twelve to the main garden. The green hath two 
pleasures : the one, because nothing is more pleasant 
to the eye than green grass kept finely shorn ; the 
other, because it will give yon a' fair alley in the 
midst, by which you may go in front upon a stately 
hedge, which is to enclose the garden : but because 
the alley will be long, and, in great heat of the 
year, or day, you ought not to buy the shade- in the 
garden by going in the sun through the green; 
therefore you are, of either side the green, to plant 
a corert alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve 
foot in height, by which you may go in shade into 
the garden. As for the making of knots, or figures, 
with divers coloured eart^is, that they may lie un- 
der the windows' of the house on that side on which 
the garden stands, they be but toys : you may see 
as good sights many times in tarts. The garden is 
best to be square, encompassed on all the four sides 
with a stately- arched hedge ; the arches to be upon 
pillars of carpenter's \irork, of some ten foot high, 
and six foot broad, and t1>e spaces between of the' 
same dimensions with the breadth of the arch. 
Over the arches let there be an entire hedge M 
some four 'foot high, framed also upon carpenter's 
work ; and upori the upper hedge, over every arch, 
a little tumet, with a belly enough to receire a cage ■ 
of birds : and over every space between the arches 
some other little fi^re, with broad plates of round 
coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon : -but 
this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not 
steep, but gently slope, of spme six foot, set all 
with flowers. Also I understand, that this square 
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of the garden should not he the whole hreadth of 
the gitrand, hat to leave on either side ground 
enough for diversity of side allep, unto which the 
two covert alleys of the green may deliver you ; but 
there must be no alleys with hedges at either end 
of-this great enclosure; not at the hither end> for 
letting your proi^^ect upon this fair hedge from 
the greeu; nor at the farther end, for letting your 
prospect from the hedge through the arches upon 
the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device; advising, 
nevertheless, that whatsoever form you cast it into 
firit, it be not too busy, or full of work ; wherein I, 
for my part, do not like images cut out in juniper 
or other garden stuff ; they be for children. Little 
low hedges, round like welts, with some pretty 
> pyramids, I like well ; and in some places Mr co- 
' lumns, upon frames of carpenter's work. I would 
abo have the alleys spacious and fair. You may 
have closer alleys upon the side grounds, but none 
in the main garden. I wish also, in the very mid* 
die, a fair mount, with three ascents and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abfeast ; which I wodld 
have to be perfect circles, vnthQUt any bulwarks 
or embossments ; and the whole mount to be thirty 
feet high, and soine fine banqnetiHg-house with 
some chimneys neatly cast, and vrithout too much 



For fountains, they are a great beauty and re- 
freshment; but pools mar all, and make the garden 
unwholesome, and full of flies and frogs. FountaiBS 
I intend to be of two natures ; the one that sprink- 
leth or spouteth water: the other a £Eiir receipt of 
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water, of some thirty or forty feet 8q««rey Imt 
without fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the 
ornaments of images, gilt or of marble, which are 
In use, do well: but the main matter is to <sonvey 
the water, as it never stay, either in the bow^ or 
in the dstem : that the water be never by rest itift 
coloured, green or red, or the like, or gather a^ 
mossiness or putrefaction; besides that, it is to be 
cleansed every day by the hand : also some steps up 
to it, and some fine pavement about it do .well. As 
for the other kind oif fountain, which we may call 
'^ bathing pool, it may admit much curiosity and 
beauty, wherewith we will not- troable iHirselves: 
as, that the bottom be ^nely paved, and with 
images; the sides likewise; and withal eisM* 
Ushed with coloured glass, and such things of 
lustre ; encompassed also with fine nuls of low at** 
tues : but the main pmnt is the same which we 
mentioned in the former kind of fountain; which 
IS, that the water be in perpetual motion, fed by a 
water higher than the pool, and delivered into it 
by fair spouts, and tiien discharged away midflc 
ground, by some equality of bores, that it stay liti> 
tie ; and for fine devices, of arching water without 
spilling, and making it rise in several forms (of feat 
thers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the like)^ 
they be preUy things to look on, but nothing to 
heaJUi and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our 
plot, I wished it to be framed as mtich as may be 
to a natural wildness. Trees 1 would have none 
In it, but some thickets made only of sweetbriar 
and honeysuckle, and some vrild vine amongst ; and 
(he ground set with violets, strawberries, and prim« 
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roaes ; for these are sweet, and prosper ib the shade ; 
and these are to be in the heath here and there, 
not in any order. I like also little heaps, in the 
natnre of mole-hills (such bs are in wil^heaths); 
to be set, with some wild thyme, some with pinks, 
some ^th germander, that gires a good flower to 
the e^e ; some with periwinkfe, some with Tioletsv 
tome with strawberries, some with cowslips, som^ 
i^th daisies, some with red roses, some with ttUum 
convallium, some with sweet-williams red, some 
with bear's-foot, and the like low flowers, beii^ 
trithal sw^t and sightly : part of which heaps to 
be with standards of little bnshes pricked upon 
tbeir top, and part without : the standards to be 
roses, juniper, holly, berberries (but here and there, 
becanse of the smell of their blossom) , red currants, 
gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweetbriar, and soch 
like : but these standards to be kept with cutting, 
that they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with 
variety of alleys, private, to give a full shade ; some 
of them wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame 
some of them likewise for shelter, that, when th6 
<dnd blows sharp, you may walk as in a gallery : 
and those alleys must be likewise hedged at both 
ends, to keep out the ^nd ; and these closer alleys 
most be eter finely gravelled, and no grass, because 
of going wet. In many of these alleys, likewise, 
you are to set fruit-trees of all sorts, as wdl upon 
the walls as in ramges ; and this should be gene- 
rally observed, that the borders wherein you plant 
your fruit-trees be foir, and large, and low, and not 
steep; and set with fine flowers, but thin and 
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sparingly, lest they deceive the trees. At the end 
of both the side groundsel would have a mount of 
some pretty height, leaying the wall of the enclo- 
sure breast liigh, to look abroad into the fields. 
" For the m^n garden, I do not deny but th^re 
should be some fair alleys ranged on both sides, 
with fruit-treesy and some pretty tufts of fruit- 
trees and arbours with 'seats, set in some decent 
order ; but these to be by no means set too thick, 
but to leave the main garden so as it be not dose, 
but the air open and free. For as for shade, I 
would have you rest upon the alleys of the side 
grounds, tliere to walk, if you be disposed, in the 
heat of the year or day; but to make account: that 
the main garden is for the mor^ temperate parts of 
the year, and, in the heat of summer, for the morn- 
ing and the evening, or overcast days. 
, For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of 
that largeness as they may be turfed, and have 
living plants and bushes set in them ; that the^ birds 
may have more scope and natural nestling,- and 
that no foulness appear on the floor of the aviary. 
So I have made a platform of a princely garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing ; not a mpdel, 
but some general lines of it; and in this X> l|ave 
s^pared for no cost: but it is nothing for great 
princes, that, for the most P^t, taking advice -with 
workmen,, with no less cost set their things toge- 
ther, and sometimes add statues, and such things, 
for state and mag^iflcence, but nothing to the true 
pleasure of a garden. 
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XL¥III* OF NBGOCIATING, ' 

It is generally better to deal by speech than by 
letter; and by the mediation of a third than by a 
Ban's self. Letters are good, when a man would 
draw an answer by letter back again ; or when it 
ni^ serve for a man's justification afterwards to 
produce his own letter; or where it may be in 
danger to be interrupted, or heard by pieces. To 
deal in person is good, ^en a man's face breedetb 
regard, as commonly with inferiors ; or in tender 
cases, where a man's eye upon the countenance of 
him with whom he speaketh, may give him a direc- 
tion how far to go ; and generally, where a man 
will reserve to himself liberty, either to disavow, > 
or expound. In choice of instruments, it is better 
to choose men of a plsuner sort, that are tike to do 
that that is committed to them, and to report back 
again ^thfully the success, than those that are 
cunning to contrive out of other men's business 
somewhat to grace themselves, and will help the 
matter in report, for satisfaction sake. Use also 
iocb persons as affect the business wherein they are 
employed, for that quickeneth much ; and such as 
are fit for the matter, as bold men for expostula- ' 
tion, fiur-spoken men for persuasion, crafty men 
for inquiry and observation, froward and absurd 
men for business that doth qot well bear out itself. 
Use also such as have been lucky and prevailed be- 
fore in things wherein you have employed them; 
for that breeds confidence, and they will strive to 
maintaf n their prescription. It is better to sound 
a person with whom one deals afor off, than to fall 
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upon the point at £r8t; except you mean to sur- 
prise him hy some short question. It is better 
dealing with men in appetite, than with those that 
are where they would be. If a man deal with 
another upon conditions, the start of first pei^Drm- 
ance is all : which a man cannot reasonably demand, 
except either the nature of the thing be such which 
must go before ; or else a man can persuade the 
other party, that he shall still need him in some 
other thing ; or else that he be counted the honester 
man. All practice is to discover, or to.work. Men 
discover themselves in trust, in passion, .at una- 
wares; and of necessity, when they would have 
somewhat done, and cannot find an apt pretext. 
If you would work auy man, you must either know 
his nature of fashions, and so lead him; or his 
ends, and so persuade him ; or his weakness and 
disadvantages, and so awe him ; or those that have 
interest in him, and so govern him. In deaHng 
with cunning persons, we must ever consider their 
ends to interpret their speeches ; and it is good to 
say little to them, and that which they least look 
for. . In all negociations of difficulty, a man may 
not look to sow and reap at once ; but must prepare 
business, and so ripen it by degrees. 

XLIX. OF FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS. 

€k>sTLY followers are not to be liked ; lest while a 
man maketh his train longer, he make his wings 
shorter. I reckon to be costly, not them alone 
which charge the purse, but which are wearisome 
and importune in suits. Ordinary followers ought 
to cbaUen£;e no higher couditioQs thancouuteuancey 
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recommendation, and protection from wrongs. Fac- 
tious followers are worse to be lilted, which follow ^ 
not upon affection to him, with whom they range 
themselves, but upon discontentment conceived 
against some other ; whereupon commonly ensoetli 
that ill intelligence that we many times see between 
great personages. Likewise f^orions followers, who 
make themselves as tnuipets of the^ commendation 
of those they follow, are full of inconvenience, for 
they tsdut bunness through want of secrecy ; and 
they export honour from a man, and make him a 
letam in envy, lliere is a kind of followers, like- 
wise, which are dangerous, being indeed espials ; 
which inquire the s^rets of the house, and bear 
tales of them to others ; yet such men, many times, 
are in great favour; for they are officious, and 
commonly exchange tales. The following by cer- 
tain estates of men, answerable to that which a 
great man himself professeth, (as of soldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, and the like), 
hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken even in 
naonarchies, so it be without too much pomp or 
popularity: but the most honourable kind of fol- 
lowing, is to be followed as one that apprehendeth 
to advance virtue and desert in all sorts of persons ; 
and yet, where there is no eminent odds in suffi- 
ciency, it is better to take vnth the more passable, 
than with the more able; and besides, to speak 
truth in base timeis, active men are of more use. 
than virtuous. It is true, that in government, it is 
good to use men of one rank equally : for to coun- 
tenance some extraordinarily, is to make them in«> 
8olent, and the rest discontent ; because they may 
claim a doe; but contr^wise in lavouTi to use 
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men with much difference and election is good; 
for it maketh the persons preferred more thanliM^ 
and the rest more officious : because aD.is of favour. 
It is good discretion not to maice too much of any 
man at the first ; because one cannot hold out that 
proportion. To be governed (as we call it)^ by one, 
is not safe ; for it shews softness^ and gives a free- 
dom to scandal and disreputation; for those that 
would not censure, or speak ill of a man immedi- 
ately, will talk more boldly of those that are so great 
with them, and thereby wound their honour ; yet 
to be distracted with many is worse ; for it makes 
men to be of the last impression, and fixll of change. 
To take advice of some few friends is ever ho- 
nourable ; for lookers-on many times see more than 
gamesters ; and the vale best discovereth the hilL 
There is little friendship in the world, and least of 
all between equals, which was wont to be mag- 
nified. That that 4s, is between superior and infe- 
rior, whose fortunes may compreh^d the one the 
other. 

L* OF SUITORS. 

Many ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and 
private suits do putrefy the public good. Many 
good matters are undertaken with bad minds; I 
mean not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, 
that intend not performance. Some embrace suits 
which never mean to deal effectually in them ;* but 
if they see there may be life in the matter, by some 
other mean, they will be content to win a thank, 
or take a second reward, or, at least, to make use 
in the meKh time of the suitor's l^opes. Some take 
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hold of suits only for an occasion to crbss some 
other, or to make an information, whereof they 
could not otherwise haye apt pretext, without care 
what become of the suit when the tarn is served ; 
or, generally, to make other men's business a kind 
of entertainment to bring in their own : nay, some 
undertake suits with a full purpose to let them fall ; 
to the end to gratify the adverse party, or compe- 
titor. Surdy there is in some sort a right in every 
suit ; either a right of equity, if it be a suit of con- 
troversy ; or a right of desert, if it be a smt of pe- 
tition. If affection 16ad a man to favour the wrong 
ude in justice, let him rather use his conntenan^ 
to compound the matter than to carry it. If affec- 
tion lead a man to fav:our the less worthy in desert, 
let him do it without depraving or disabling the 
better deserver. In suits which a man doth not 
well understand, it is good to refer them to some 
friend of trust and judgment, that may report 
Aether he may deal in them with honour: but let 
him choose well his referendaries, for else he may 
be led by the nose. Suitors are so distasted with 
delays and abuses, that plain dealing in denying to 
deal in suits at first, and reporting the success 
barely, and in challenging no more thanks than one 
hath deserved, is grown not only honourable but 
also gracious. In suits of favour, the first coming 
ought to take little place ; so far forth considera- 
tion may be had of his thist, that if intelligence of 
the matter could not otherwise have beeii had but 
by him, advantage be not taken of the note, but 
the party left to his other means ; and in some sort 
recompensed for his discovery. To be ignorant of 
the value of a suit, is simplicity; as well to be ig^ 
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norant of the right thereof, is want of conscience. 
Secrecy in suits is a-great mean of obtaining ; for 
voicing them to be in forwardness may discourage 
some kind of suitors ; but doth quicken and awake 
others: but timing of the suit is the principal;' 
timing I say, not only in respect of the person who 
should grant it, but in respect of those which are 
like to cross it. Let a man, in the choice of his 
mean, rather choose the fittest mean, than the 
greatest juean ; and rather them that deal in cer- 
tain things, than those that are general. The re- 
paration of a denial is sometimes equal to the first 
grant, if a man shew himself neither dejected nor 
discontented. '* Iniquum petas, ut aequum feras," 
is a good rule, where a man hath strength of fo- 
vour : but otherwise, a man were better rise in his 
suit ; for he that would hare ventured at first to 
have lost the suitor, will not, in the condu^on, lose 
both the suitor and his own former favour. No- 
thing is thought so easy a request to a great person, 
as his letter; and yet, if it be not in a good cause, 
it is so mucl^ out of his reputation. There artf no 
worse instruments than these general contrivers of 
suits ; for they are but a kind of poison and infec- 
tion to public proceeding. 

LI. OF STUDIES. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament^ and for 
^ility. Their chief use for delight, is in private- 
ness and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business ; for expert men can execute, and per-* 
hi^ts judge of particulars, one by one: but the 
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general counsels, and the plots and mardialling of ^ 
affairs come best from those that are learned. To. 
spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament, is affectation; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour 
of a scholar : they perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience : for natural abilities are like natural, 
plants, that . need pruning by study ; and studies 
themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men adnare 
them, and wise men use them ; for they teach not 
their own use ; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and . 
attention. Some books also may be read by de- 
puty, and extracts made of them by others; but 
that would be only in the less important arguments,^ 
and the meaner ^rt of books ; else distilled books 
are, like common distilled waters, flashy things. 
Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man ; and writing an exact man ; and, therefore, 
if a man write Uttle, he had need have a great 
memory : if he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit : and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not. Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; the 
mathematics subtile; natural philosophy deep; mo- 
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rtl, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend; 
<< Abennt studia in mores ;" nay, there is no stand 
or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought ovt 
by fit studied : like as cUseases of the body may 
hare' appropriate exercises ; bowling is good for the 
stone and reins, shooting for the Inugs and breast, 
gentle widking for the stomach, riding for the head, 
aiMl the like ; so, if a man's wits be wandering, let 
fafan stvdy the mathematics; for in demonstra- 
tions, if his wit be called away neyer so little, he 
must begin again ; if his wit be not apt to distin- 
, goish or find differences, let him study the school- 
men, for they are " Cymini sectores ; if he be not 
apt to beat over matters, and to call upon one thing 
to prove and illustrate another, let him study the 
lawyei^' cases : so every defect of the mind may 
have a special receipt. 

Lll. OF FACTION. 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern his estate, or for a great person to govern 
his proceedings, according to the respect to feotions, 
is a principal part of policy; whereas, contrariwise, 
the chiefest wisdom is, either in ordering those 
things whii^n are general, and wherein men of 
several factions do nevertheless agree, or in dealitig 
vrith correspondence to particular persons, one by 
one : but I say not, that the consideration of fsLC- 
tions is to be neglected. Mean men, in their 
rising, must adhere; but great men, that have 
strength in themselves, were better to maintain 
themselves indifferent and neutral : yet even in be- 
ginners, to adhere so moderately, as he be a man 
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of the one faction, which is most passable with the 
other, commonly gi^eth best way. The lower and 
weaker faction is the firmer in conjunction ; and it 
is often seen, that a few that 'Ure stiff, do tire out a 
greater number that are more moderate. When 
one of the factions is extinguished, the remaining 
snbdivideth; iis the faction between LucuUus and 
the rest of the nobles of the senate (which they 
called " optimates") held out awhile agsunst the 
faction of Pompey and Caesar; but when the se- 
nate's authority was pulled'down, Cassar and Pom- 
pey sdon after brake. The faction or party of Anto- 
nins and Octavianus Caesar, against Brutus and 
Cassins, held out likewise for a time ; but when 
Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, then soon 
after Antonlus and Octavianus brake and subdi- 
vided. These examples are of wars, but the same 
hoideth in private factions : and, therefore, those 
that are seconds in factions, do many times, when 
the faction subdivideth, prove principals ; but many 
times also they prove cyphers and cashiered: for 
many a man's strength is in opposition ; and when 
that faileth, he groweth out of use. It is com- 
monly seen that men once placed, take Jn with the 
contrary faction to that by Which they enter : think- 
ing, belike, that they have their first sure, and now 
are ready for a new purchase. The tn^^r in fac- 
tion lightly goeth away with it, for when matters 
have stuck long in balancing, the winning of some 
one man casteth them, and he getteth all the thanks. 
The even carriage between two factions proceedeth 
not alwiays of moderation, but of a trueness to a 
man's self, with end to make use of both. Cer- 
tainlyy in Italy, they hold it a little suspect in popes. 
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^rb^ they have often in their mouth " Padre com- 
mnoe :** and take it to be a sign of one that mean- 
eth to refer aU to. the greatness of his own house. 
Kings had need beware how they side themselves, 
and make themselves as of a faction or party; for 
leagues within the state ai:e ever pernidous to mpn- 
ardiics; for they raise an obligationi)aramoont to 
obtigation of sovereignty, and make the king " tau- 
ouam unus ex nobis.5" as was to be seen in the 
kague of France. When factions are c«-ried too 
Uigh and too violently, it is a sign of weakness in 
princes, and much to the prejudice both of their 
Mthority and business. The motions of fections 
under kings, ought to be like the motions (as the 
aatjonomers speak), of the inferior oibs, which 
may have their proper motions, but yet still are 
quietly carried by the higher motion of " pnmum 
mobile.** 

LIII. OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECT*. 

He that is only real, had need have exceeding greal 
parts of virtue; as the stone had need to be ridi 
that is set without foil : but if a man mark it well, 
it is in prwsc and commendation of men, as it is 
in gettings and gwns : for the proverb is true " That 
light gains make heavy purses;" for light ^ 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then : 
80 U is true, that small matters win great commen- 
dation, because they are continually in use and in 
note : whereas the occasion of any great virtue 
cometh but on festivals ; therefore it doth much 
add to a man's reputation, and is (as queen Isa- 
bella swd), like perpetual letters commendatory, to 
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haVe good forms : to attain them, it almost sofflceth 
BOt to despise them ; for so shall a man observe 
ihem in others ; and let him trust himself with the 
rest; for if he labour too much to express them^ 
he shall lose their grace ;. wiiich is to be natural 
and unaffected. Some men's behaviour is lilce a 
terse, wherein every S}ilable-is measured ; how can 
a man comprehend great matters, that breakethhis 
mind too much to small observations ? Not to use 
ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to use them 
again; and no diminishetb respect to himself; 
especially they are not to be omitted to strangers 
and formal natures : but the dwelling upon them, 
and eicalting them above the moon, is not only te^ 
dious, bat doth dimmish the faith and credit of him 
Chat speaks : and, ceitainly, there is a kind of con« 
keying of effectual and imprinting passages amongst 
compliments, which is of singular use, if a man can 
hit upon it. Amongst a man's peers, a man shall be 
sure of ^miiliarity; and therefore it is good a little 
to keep state ; amongst a man's inferiors, one ^all 
be sure of reverence ; and therefore it is good a 
little to be familiar. He that is too much in any 
thing, so that he giveth another occasion of so* 
ciety, make^ himself cheap. To apply oneself tq 
others, is good ; so it be with demonstration, that 
a man doth it upon regard, and not upon fadlity. 
It is a good precept, generally in seconding another, 
yet to add somewhat of one's own : as if yon will 
grant his opinion, let it be with some distinction ; 
if yOu will follow his motion, let it be with condi- 
tion ; if you allow his counsel, let it be with lUleg- 
ing forther reason. Men had need beware how 
they be too perfeet in compliments ; for be they 
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never so sufficient otherwise, their enviers will be 
sore to give them that attribute, to the disadvan- 
tage of their greater virtues. It is loss also in bu- 
siness to be too full of respects, or to be too curious 
in observing times and opportunities. Solomon 
saith^ *' He that considereth the wind shall not 
sow^ and he that looketh to the clouds shall not 
reap." A wise man will make more opportunities 
than he finds. Men's behaviour should i>e like their 
appfurel, not too strait or point device, but free for 
exercise or motion. 

LIV. OF PRAISE. 

Praise is the reflection of \drtue, but it is as the 
glass, or body, which giveth the reflection ; if it be 
from the common people, it is commonly false and 
nopght, and ra(ther foUoweth vain persons than vir- 
tuous : for the common people understand not many 
excellent virtues: the lowest virtues draw praise 
^om them, the middle virtues work in them asto- 
nishment or admiration ; but of the highest virtues 
they have no sense or perceiving at all; but shews 
and " species virtutibus similes," serve best with 
them. Certainly, fame is like a river, that beareth 
up things light aud swollen, and drowns things 
weighty and solid; but if persons of quality and 
judgment concur, then it is (as the scripture saith), 
" Nomen bohum instar unguenti fragrantis;" it 
filleth all round about, and will not easily away; 
for the odours of ointments are more dui-able than 
those of flowers. Tliere be so many false points of 
praise, that a man may justly hold it in suspect. 
Some praises proceed merely of flattery ; and if he 
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be ail ordiiiai7 flatterer, he will have certain tx)ni- 
mon attributes, which may serve every man ; if he 
be a cunning flatterer, he will follow the arch-flat- 
terer, which is a man's self, and wherein a man 
thinketh best of himself, therein the flatterer will 
uphold him most : but if -he be an impudent flat- 
terer, loolc wherein a man is conscious to himself 
that he is most defective, and is most out of coun- 
tenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle 
him to perforce, " spret^ conscientift." Some 
praises come of good wishes and respects^ which is 
a form due in civility to Icings and great persons, 
" laudando praecipere ;** when by telling men what 
they are, they represent to them what they should 
be : some men are praised maliciously to their hurt, 
thereby to stir envy and jealousy towards them ; 
V pessimum genus inimicorum laudantium ;" inso- . 
much as it was a proverb amongst the Grecians, 
that, '' he that was praised to his hurt, should 
have a push rise upon his nose ;". as we say, that a 
blister will rise upon one's tongue that tells a lie ; 
certainly, moderate pnuse, used with opportunity, 
and not vulgar, is that which doth the good. Solo- 
mon saith, *' He that pr^seth his friend aloud 
rising early, it shall be to him no better than a 
curse." Too much magnifying of man or matter 
doth irritate contradiction, and procure envy and 
scorn; To praise a man's self cannot be decent, 
except it be in rare cases ; but to praise a man's 
office or profession, he may do it with good grace, 
and with a Isind of magnanimity. The cardinals of 
Rom^, which are theologues, and friars, and school- 
men, have a phrase of notable contempt and scorn 
towards civil business, for they call all temporal 
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busioess of wars, embassages, jadicatuiie, and other 
employments, sherrerie, which is under-sheriffiries, 
as if they were hot matters for under-sheriffs and 
catch-poles; though many times thoSe under- 
sheriffries do more good than their high specola- . 
tiolis. St. Paul, when he boasts of himself, doth 
ofE interlace, '' I speak like a fool ;" but speaking ' 
of his calling, he saitb, " magnificabo apostolatam 
raeom." 

LY. OF VAIN GLOEY. 

It was prettily devised of .^sop, the fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chatiot wheel, and said, " What 
a dust do I raise 1" So are theve aoone nun yenoai^ 
that, whatsoever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
means, if they hare never so little hand in it, . they 
think it is they that carry it. They that are gU>* 
rious must needs be factious ; for aU bravery stands 
upon comparisons. They must needs be violent to, 
make good their own vaunts ; neither can they be 
seeret, and therefore liot effectual ; but according 
to the French, proverb, " beancoup de bruit, pen de 
fruit ; — " much bruit, little fruit." Yet, certainly, 
there is use of this quality in civil affairs : where 
there is an opinion and fame to be created, either 
of virtue or greatness, these meu are good trumpet- 
ers. Again, as Titus LiviuS noteth, in the case of 
Antiochus and the iEtoUans, there are sometimes 
great effects of cross lies ; as if a man that nego- 
ciates between two princes, .to draw them to join in 
a war against a third, doth extol the forces of either 
of them above measure, the one to the other : and . 
sometimes he ^ that deals bqtween man and man 
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nuseth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater interest than he hath in either: and in 
these, ahd the like kinds, it often falls out, that 
somewhat is produced of nothing ; for lies aresuffi- 
dent to breed opinion, and opinion brings on sub- 
stance. In military commanders and soldiers, vain 
^ory is an essential point ; for as iron sharpens 
iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth another.. 
In cases of great enterprise upon charge and adven- 
ture, a composition of glorious natures doth put life 
into business ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures, have more of the ballast than of the s^. 
In fame of learning the flight will be slow without 
some feathers of ostentation : " Qui de contem-' 
nendi glorii libros scribunt, nomen suum inscri- 
bont." Socrates, Aristotle, Oalen, were men full 
of ostentation : certainly, vain glory helpeth to per.* 
petitate a man's memory ; and virtue was never so 
behdden to human nature, as it rieceived its due at 
the second hand. Neither bad the fame of Oicero, 
Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her age so well if it 
bad not been joined v^th som'e vanity in themselves ; 
like unto varnish, that makes ceilings not only shine, 
bat last. But all this while, when I speak of vain 
l^ory, I mean not of that property that Tacitus dodi 
attribute to Muctanus, " Omnium, quae dixerat 
feceratque, arte qu&dam ostentator :" for that pro- 
ceeds not of vanity, but of natural magnanimity and 
dfecretion; -and, in some persons, is not' only 
comely, but gracious: for excusations, cessions, 
modesty itself, well governed, are but arts of osten- 
tation ; and amongst those arts there is none better 
than that which Plinius Secundus speaketh of, 
which is to be liberal of praise and commendation 
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to others, in that whereio a man's self hath any 
perfec^on : fori saith Pliny, very wittingly^ «* In. 
commending another you do yourself right ;" for he 
that you commend is either superior to you in that 
you commend, or inferior; if he be inferior^ if he 
be to be commended, you much more ; if he be su- 
perior, if he be not to be commended, you much 
less. Vain glorious men are the scorn of wise men, 
the admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, and 
the slaves of their own Taunts. 

LVI. OP HONOUR AND REPUTATION. 

The winnirig of honour is but the revealing of a 
man's virtue and worth without disadvantage ; for 
some in their actions do woo and affect honour and 
reputation; which sort of men are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little admired : and some, 
contrariwise, darken their virtue in the shew of it ; 
so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man per- 
form that which hath not been attempted before, 
or attempted and given over, or hath been achieved, 
but not with so good circumstance, he shall pur- 
chase more honour than by affecting a matter of 
greater difficulty, or virtue, wherein he is but a 
follower. If a man so temper his actions, as in 
some one of them- he doth content every faction or 
combination of people, the music will be the fuller. 
A man is an ill husband of his honour that entereth 
into any action, the failing wherein may disgrace 
him more than the carrying of it through can ho- 
nour him. Honour that is gained and broken upon 
another hath the quickest reflection, like diamonds 
cut with fascets ; and, therefore, let a man contend 
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to excel any competitors of his honour, in out- 
shooting them, if he can, in their own bow. Dis- 
creet followers and servants help much to reputa- 
tion : " Omnis fama a domesticis emanat/' Envy, 
which is the canker of honour, is best distinguished 
by declaring a man's self in his ends, rather to seek 
merit than fame : and by attributing a man's suc- 
cesses rather to divine Providence and felicity, than 
to his own virtue or policy. The true marshallihg 
of the degrees of sovereign honour are these : in 
the first place are ** conditores imperiorum,'* foun- 
ders of states and commonwealths; such as were 
Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, Ottoman, Ismael : in the 
second place are " legislatores," lawgivers ; which 
are also called second founders, or " perpetui prin- 
cipes," because th^ govern by their ordinances af- 
ter they are gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, Jus- 
tinian, Edgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that 
made the ** Siete patridas :*' in the Ijiird place are 
*' liberatores," or ** salvatores ;" such as com- 
pound the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver 
their countries from servitude of strangers or ty- 
rants ; as Augustus Caesar, Vespasianus, Aiirelianus, 
Theodoricus, King Henry the Seventh of England, 

. King Henry the Fourth of France : in the fourth 
place are " propagatores," or " propugnatores 
imperii," such as in honourable wars enlarge their 

, territories, or make noble defence against invaders : 
and, in the last place, are ** patres patriae," which 
reign' justly, and make the times good wherein they 
live ; both which last kinds need no examples, they 
are in such number. Degrees of honour in subjects 
are, first, '/ participes cu'ramm," those upon whom 
princes do discharge the greatest weight of their 

I 2 
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iJbin ; their right hands, as we may call them : 
the next are *' dncei belli," great leaders ; sim^ 
as are princes' lieutenants, and do them notable ser- 
idces in the wars : the third are '< gratiosl," fa- 
tourites ; such as exceed not this scantling, to be 
solace to the sovereign, and harmless to the peojde : 
and the fonrth, " negotiis pares ;" stach as haive 
great places under princes, and execute their places 
with suffidenqr. There is an honour, likewise, 
wt^dk may be ranked amongst the greatest, wliidi. 
happeneUi rarely; that is, of such as sacrifice 
themsdves to death or danger for the good of 
their country; as was M. Regulus, and the two 
Dcdi. 

LVII. OF JUDICATCltB. 

Judges ought to remember that their office is '* jus 
dicere," and not <' jus dare ;** to interpret law, and 
not to make laW, or give law ; else will it be like 
the authority claimed by the church of lUttne, vMdk 
under pretext of exposition of scripture, doth not 
stick to add and alter ; and to pronounce that whidi 
they do not find, and by shew of antiquity to Intro- 
duce novelty. Judges ought to be more learaei 
than witty, mor^ revei^tod than plausible, and aaore 
advised than confident. Above aU things, Integiity 
is thdr poHkm and proper virtue. ** Cursed (saith 
the law) is he that removeth the landmark." The 
mislayer of a mere stone is to blame ; but it is the 
ni^ust judge that is the ca|)ital remover of land* 
marks, when he defineth amiss of land and property. 
One foul sentence doth more huH Aan many foul 
examples ; for these do but corrupt the stream, the 
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other oomipteth the fonntaiii } so ssdth SoIobiod, 
** Fbns torbatus, et Tena coimpta est jilstiis cadehs 
in ctmk 8II& coram adversarid." The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that sne, nnto 
the advocates that plead, unto the derks and minis* 
ters of jusdce underneath them, and to the sove^ 
reign or state above them. 

First, for the causes or parties, that sue. There 
be, (saith the scripture), '^ tliat turn judgment into 
.\rormwood ;'* and surely there lie also that tufti it 
into vinegar ; fbr injustice maketh it bitter, ah^ 
delays malM it sour. The principal duty of a judge 
is, to suppress force and fraud; whereof force is 
the more pernicious when it is open, and (ttsoA 
when it is dose and disguised. Add thereto con» 
tentiotts suits, which ought to be spewed out, as 
the surfeit of courts. A judge ought to prepare his 
way to a just sentence, as God useth to prepare his 
way, by nusing valleys smd taking down Mils : 80 
.when there appeareth on either side an high han^, 
.idolent prosecution, cunning advantages taken, coin- 
Unation, power, great counsel, then is the virtue of 
a judge seen to make inequality equal ; that he may 
flant his judgment as upon an even ground. *' Qui 
ISgntiter emungit, elidt sanguinem ;" and where the 
wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, 
that tastes of the grape-stone. Judges must bewt^ 
4if hahi constructions, and stndned inferences ; for 
there is no worse torture than the torture of laws : 
especially in case of laws penal, they ought to have 
care that that which was meant for terror be not 
iuni^ into rigour j and that they bring not upon 
the people that shower whereof the scripture 
speaketh,' ** Pluet super eos laqueos ;" for pen^ 
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laws pressed, are a shower of snares upon the peo- 
ple : therefore let penal laws, if they have heeh 
sleepers of long, or if they be grown hnfit fbrthe 
present time, be by wise judges confined in the exe- 
cution : " Judicis ofBcinm est, ut res, ita tenapora 
rerum," &c. In causes of life and death* judges 
ought, (as far as, the law permitteth), in justice to 
remember mercy, and to cast a sevete eye upon the 
example, but a merciful eye upon the person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that 
plead. Patience; and gravity of hearing is an essen- 
tial part of justice ; and an overspeaking judge is 
no well-tuned cymbal. It is no grace to a judge 
first to find that which he might hav» heard in due 
time from the bar ; or to show quickness of con- 
ceit in cutting oflf evidence or counsel too short, or 
to prevent information by questions, though perti- 
nent. The parts of a judge in hearing are four : 
to direct the evidence ; to moderate length, repeti- 
tion, or impertinency of speech ; to recapitulate, 
select, and collate the material points of that which 
liath been said, and to give thl^ rule, or sentence'. 
Whatsoever is above these is too much, and pro- 
ceedeth either of glory and willingness to speak, or 
of impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, 
or of want of a stayed and equal attention. It is a 
strange thing to see that the boldness of advocates 
should prevail with judges ; whereas tiiey should 
imitate God, in whos^ seat they sit, who repress- 
eth the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the mo- 
dest : but it is more strange, that judges should 
have noted favourites, which cannot but cause paul- 
tiplication of fees, and suspicion of by-ways. ITiere 
vi due from the judge to the advocate some corn- 
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mendafcion and gracing, where causes are well han- 
dled and fair pleaded, especially towards the side 
which obtainetb not ; for that upholds in the client 
the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his cause. There is likewise due 
to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, 
slight information, indiscreet pressing, or an orer^ 
bold defence ; and let not the counsel at the bar 
chop. with the judge, nor wind himself into the 
handling of the cause anew after the judge hath de- 
clared his sentence ; but, on the other side, let not 
the judge meet the cause hialf way, nor give occasion 
to the party to S2iy, his counsel or proofs were not 
heard. . ' ' 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and minis- 
ters. The place, of justice is an hallowed place; 
and therefore not only the bench, but^ the footpace 
and precincts, and pnrprise thereof, ought to be pre- 
served without scandal and corruption ; for, cer- 
tainly, grapes, (as the scripture saith), ** will not 
be gathered o£f thorns or thistles ;'* neither can 
justice yield her fruit with sweetness amongst the 
briars and brambles of catching and pulling derks 
and ministers. The attendance of courts is subject 
to four bad instruments ^ first, certain persons that 
are sowers of suits, which make the court swdl, 
and the country pine : th^ second sort is of those 
that engage courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, and 
are not truly " amici curiaB*," but " parasiti curiae," 
in pufSng a court up beyond her bounds for their 
own scraps and advantages: the third sort is of 
those that may be accounted the left hands of courts : 
persons that are fuU of nimble and sinister tricka 
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and iA\hs, whereby i\aj pervert the plidn and 
direct courses of courts, and bring justice into ob^ 
Hque lines and li^byrinths : and the fourth is the 
poller and exacter of fees ; which justifies the com* 
mon resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush, whereunto, while the sheep flies for defence 
In weather, he is sore to lose part of the fleece. 
On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in pre- 
cedents, wai7 in proceeding, and understanding in 
the business of the court, is an excellent figinre xaf s 
court, and doth many, times point the way to the 
Judge himself. 

Fourthly^ for that which may concern the sote- 
reign and ^tate. Judges ought, abtfre all, to re- 
member the conclusion of the Roman twelve tidiles, 
^ Sahis populi suprema lexi'* and to know that 
laws, except they be in order to that end, are buf 
things captions,and orades not well inspired : therft- 
fere it is an happy thing in a state, when lungs and 
states do often consult with judges : and again, 
when judges do often consult with the king and 
state : the one, where there is matter of law inter- 
▼enient in business of state $ the other, when thane 
is some consideration of state intervenleUt in mattier 
of law ; for many times the things deduced to judg- 
ment may be " meum*' and " tuum," w^ien the 
reason and consequence thereof may trench to point 
of estate : I call matter of estate, not only the partt 
of sovereignty, but whatsoever introduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent; orooncemeth 
manifestly any great portion of people : and let no 
man weakly conceive that just laws, and true polky, 
have any antipathy ; for they are like the Sfdrits 
and sinews, that one moves with the other. Let 
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jadges^ also remember, that Solomon's throne was 
supportied by lions on both sides : let them be lions^ 
bnt yet lions under thie throne : being circumspect, 
that they do not check or oppose any points ctf 
sovereignty. Let not judges aiso be so ignorant of 
(heir own right, as to think there is not left them^ 
as a principal part of their office, a wise use and 
application of laws ; for they may remember what 
the aipostle salth of a greater law th^ theirs : 
** Nos Bcimns quia lex bona est, modo quia ti vau* 
tur ieg^time." 

LVIII. OF ANGER. 

To seek to extinguish anger utterly is but a bravery 
of the Stoics. We have better oracles : " Be angry, 
but sin not : let not the sun ge down upon your 
anger." Anger must be limited and confined, both 
in rac« and in time. We will first speak how the ' 
natural inclination and habit, <' to be SLUgry/' may 
be attempered and calmed ; secondly, how the parti*- 
cular motions of anger may be repressed, or, at least; 
refrained from doing mischief; thirdly, how to raise 
anger, or appease anger in another. 

For the first, there is no other way but to medi- 
tate and ruminate weU upon the effects of anger, 
how it troubles man's life : and the best time to do 
this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is 
thoroughly over. Seneca Saith well, *' that an- 
ger is like ndn, which breaks itself upon that it 
falls." The scripture exhorteth us " to possess 
our sduls in patience ;" whosoever is out of patience, 
is out of possession of his soul. Men must not turn 
Dces y 

'* animisque in wbMrt poniint.* 
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Anger is certainly a kind of baseness ; as it appears 
well in the weakness of those subjects in whom, it 
reigns, children, women, old folks, sick folks. 
Only men must beware that, they carry their anger 
rather with scorn than with fear; so that they m^y 
seem rather to be above the injury than below it ; 
which is a thing easily done^ if a man will give law 
to himself in it. 

: For the second point, the causes and motives of 
anger are chiefly three : first, to be t^o sensible of 
hurt ; for no man is angry that feels not himself 
hurt ; and, therefore, tender and delicate persons 
must needs be oft angry, they have so many things 
to trouble them, which more robust natures have 
little sense of : the next is, the apprehension and 
construction of the injury offered to be, in the cir- 
cumstances thereof, full of contempt : for.contempt 
is that which putteth an edge upon anger, as much, 
or more, than the hurt itself; and, therefore, 
when men are ingenious in picking out circum- 
stances of coiitempt, they do kindle their anger 
much : lastly, opinion of the touch of a man's repu* 
tation doth multiply and sharpen anger ; wherein 
the remedy is, that a man should have, as Gonsa|vo 
was wont to say, " telam honoris crassiorem*." But 
' in all refrainings of anger, it is the best remedy to 
win time, and to make a man's self believe that the 
opportunity of his revenge is not yet come ; but 
th^t he foresees a time for it, and so to still himself 
in the mean time, and reserve it. 

To cont^n anger from mischief, though it take 
hold of a man, there be two things whereof you 
must have special can tlpn : the. one, of extremo 
bitterness of words, especially if they be aculeate 
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and proper ; for ** coinmuoia maledicta'* are no- 
thing so much ; and again, that in auger a man re- 
veal no secrets; for that makes him not fit for 
society : the other, that you do not peremptorily 
break off in any business in a fit of anger ; but how- 
soever you shew bitterness, do not act any thing 
that is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another, it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are 
firowardest and worst disposed to incense them ; 
again, by gathering (as was touched before) ail that 
you can find out to aggravate the contempt: and 
the two remedies are by the contraries^- thefor- 
. mer to take good times, when first to relate to a 
man an angry business, for the first impression is 
much ; and the other is, to sever, as much as may 
be, the construction of the injury from the point of 
contempt ; imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, 
passion, or what you will. ' 

LIX. OP VICISSITUDE OF THINGS. 

Solomon saith, '^ There is no n^w thing upon the 
earth :" so that as Plato had an imagination that 
iXL knowledge was but remembrance ; so Solomon 
g^veth his sentence, " That all novelty is but 
oblivion ;" whereby you may see, that the river of 
Lethe runneth as well above ground as bdow. 
There is an abstruse astrologer that saith, if it were 
not for two things that are constant, (the one is, 
that the fixed stars ever stand at like distance one 
from another, and never come nearer together, nor 
go £Euther asunder; the other, that the diurnal 
motion perpetually keepeth time), no individital 
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would last one moment : cert^n it is, that matter 
is in a perpetual flax, and never at a stay. Hie 
great winding-sheets that bury all things in ol^ivion 
are two; deluges and earthqualces. As for con- 
flagrations and great droughts, they do not merely 
dispeople, but destroy. Phaeton's car went but a 
day ; and the three years' drought in the time of 
Elias, was but particular, and left people alive. As 
for the great burnings by lightnings, which are ofteA 
in the West Indies, they are but narrow ; but in 
the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is farther to be noted, that the remnant 
of people^which happen to be reserved, are com- 
monly ignorant and mount^nous people, that can 
give no account of the time past ; so that the 
oblivion is all one as if none had been left. If yon 
consider well of the people of the West Indies, it is 
very probable that they are a newer, or a younger 
people than the people of the old world ; and it is 
much more likely that the destruction that hath 
heretofore been there, was not by earthquakes, (as 
the i£gyptian priest told Solon, concerning the 
istand of Atlantis, that it was swallowed by ah 
earthquake), but rather, that it was desolated by a 
particular deluge : for earthquakes are seldom in 
those parts : but on the other side, they have svdi 
poui-ing rivers, as the rivers of Asia, and Africa, 
and Europe, are but brooks to them. Their Andes 
likewise, or mountains, are far higher than those 
with us ; whereby it seems, that the remnants of 
generations of men were in such a particular deluge 
saved. As for the observation that Machiavel hadi, 
that the jealousy of secto doth much extinguish the 
memory of things; tradncing Gregory the Great, 
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that he did what in him lay to extinguish all 
heathen antiquities ; I do not find that those zeals 
do any great effects, nor last long ; as it appeared 
in the succession of Sabinian, who did revive the 
former antiquities. 

The vicissitude, or mutations, in the superior 
globe, are no fit matter for this present argument. 
It may be Plato's great year, if the world should 
last so long, would have some effect, not in renew- 
ing the state of like individuals, (for thal^ is the 
fome of those that conceive the celestial bodies 
haVe more accurate Infiueuces upon these things 
below, Uian indeed they have), but in gross. Co- 
BBCts, out of question, have likewise power and 
effect over the gross and mass of things : but they 
ai^ rather gazed upon, and ^^iraited upon in their 
journey, than wisely observed in their effects ; 
especially in their respective effects ; that is, tvhat 
kind of comet, for magnitude, ccdour, version of 
the beams, placing in the region of heaven, or last- 
ing, produceth what idnd of effects. 

There is a toy, which I have heard, and I would 
not have it given over, but waited upon a little. 
Ttiey say it is observed in the Low Countries, (I 
know not in what part), that every five and thirty 
years the same kind and suit of years and weathers 
come about again ; as great frosts, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, 
and the like ; and they call it the prime : it is a 
thing I do the rather mention, because, computing 
backwai'ds, I have found some concurrence. 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come 
to men. The greatest vicissitude of things amongst 
men, is the vicissitude of sects and religions; for 
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t}io«e orbs rule id men's minds most. The tme 
religion is built upon the rocl£ ; the rest are tossed 
upon the waves of time. To spealt, therefore, of 
the causes of new sects, and to give sonie counsel 
concerning them, as far as the wealtness of human 
judgment can give stay to so great revolutions. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
discords, and when the holiness of the professors 
of religion is decayed and full of scandal, and withal 
the times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you 
may doubt the springing up of a new sect : if then 
also there should arise any extravagant and strange 
spirit to make himself author thereof ; all whidi 
points held when Mahomet published his law. If 
a new sect have not two properties, fe^r it not, for 
it-will not spread : the one is the supplanting, or 
the opposing of authority established ; for nothing 
is more popular than that ; the other is the giving 
license to pleasures and a voluptuous life : for as 
for speculative heresies, (such as were in ancient 
times the Arians, and now the Arminians), though 
they work mightily upon men's wits, yet they do 
m)t produce any great alteration in states ; except 
it be by the help of civil occasions. There be three 
manner of plantations of new sects ; by the power 
of signs and miracles ; by the eloquence and wisdom 
of speech and persuasion ; and by the sword. For 
martyrdoms, I reckon them amongst miracles, be- 
cause they seem to exceed the strength of hnnuui 
nature : and I may do the like of superlative and 
admirable holiness, of life. Surely there is no bet- 
ter way to stop the rising of new sects and schisms, 
than to reform abuses ; to compound the smaller 
differences ; to proceed mildly, and not with san« 
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giiiiiary persecutions; and rather to take off the 
principal authors, by winning and advancing them, 
than to enrage them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitudes in wars ai-e many, 
but chiefly in three things ; in the seats, or stages 
of the war, in the weapons, and in the manner of 
the conduct. Wars, in ancient time, seemed ^ore 
to move from east to west ; for the Persians, As- 
syrians, Arabians, Tartars, (which were the inva- 
ders), were all eastern people. It is true, the Gauls . 
were western ; but we read but of two ineursions 
of theirs ; the one to Gallo-Grscia, the other to 
Rome : but east and west have no certain points of 
heaven ; and no more have the wars, either from 
the east or west, any certainty of observation : but 
north and south are fixed ; and it hath seldom or 
never been seen that the for southern people hare 
invaded the northern, but contrariwise ; whereby 
it is manifest that the northern tract of the world 
is in nature the more martial region : be it in re- 
spect of the stars of that hemisphere, or of the great 
continents that are upon tlie north ; whereas the 
south part, for aught that is known, is almost all 
sea; or, (which is most apparent), of the cold of 
the northern parts, which is that, which, without 
aid of discipline, doth make the bodies hardest,' 
and the courage warmest. 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state 
and empire, you may be sure to have wars; for 
gr^at empires, while they stand, do enervate and 
destroy the forces of the natives which they have 
subdued, restiiig upon their own protecting forces ; 
and then, when they fail also, all goes to ruin, and 
they become a prey ; so it was in the decay of the 
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Roman empire^ and likewise in the empire of Al- 
maigne, after Charles the Great, every bird taking 
a feather ; and were not nnlike to befall to Spain, 
if it should break. The great accessions and unions 
of kingdoms do likewise sUr up wars : for when a 
state grows to an overpower, it is like a great flood, 
that will be sure to overflow ; as it hath been seen 
in the states of Ftome, Turkey, Spain, and others. 
Look when the world hath fewest barbarous peo> 
I^e, but such as commonly will not marry, or ge- 
nerate, except they know means to live, (as it is 
almost every where at this day, except Tartary), 
there is no danger of inundations of people : but 
when there be 'great shoals of people, which go on 
to populate, without foreseeing means of lif(^ and 
snstentation, it is of necessity that once in an age 
or two they discharge a portion of their people upon 
other nations, which the ancient northern peoj^e 
were wont to do by lot; casting lots what part 
should stay at home, and what should seek their 
fortunes. When a warlike state grows soft and ef- 
feminate, they may be sure of a war : for com- 
monly such states are grown rich in the time of 
their degenerating ; and ^o the prey inviteth, and 
their decay in valour encourageth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under role 
and observation : yet we see even they have returns 
and vicissitudes ; for certain it is, that ordnance 
was known in the city of the Oxydraces, in India ; 
and was that which the Macedonians called thunder 
and lightning, and magic ; and it i» well known 
that the use of ordnance hath been in China aibove 
two thousand years. The conditions of weapcms, 
and their improvements, are, first, the fetching afitf. 
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off ; for that outinins the danger, as it is seen in 
ordnance and muskets ; secondly, the strength of 
the percussion ; wherein likewise ordnance, do ex- 
ceed all arletations) and ancient inventions : the 
third is, the commodious use of them; as that 
they may serve in all weathers, that the carriage^ 
may be light tod manageable, and the like. 

Fur the conduct of the war : at the first, men 
rested extremely upon number; they did put the 
wars likewise upon main force and valour, pointing 
days for pitched fields, and so trying it out upon an 
even match ; and they were more ignorant in ran- 
ging and arraying their battles. After they grew to 
rest upon number, rather competent than vast; 
they grew to advantages of place, cunning diver- 
sions, and the like ; and they grew more skilful in 
the ordering of their battles. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish ; in the 
middle age of a state, learning ; and then both of 
them together for a time ; in the declining age of 
a state, mechanical arts and merchandize. Learn* 
ing hath its infancy, when it is but beginning, and 
almost childish ; then its youth, when it is luxu- 
riant and juvenile ; then its strength of years, when 
it is solid and reduced ; and, lastly, its old age, 
when it waxeth dry and exhaust ; but it is not 
good to look too long upon these turning wheels 
of vicissitude, lest we become giddy: as for the 
philology of them, that is but a circle of tales, and 
therefore not fit for this writing. 
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A FRAGMENT 

or 

AN EJSSAY OP FAME. 



Thb poets make Fame a monster : they describe 
her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and sententiously : they say, look how 
many feathers she hath, so many eyes she hath un- 
dei^eath, so many tongues, so many voices, she 
pricks up so many ears. 

This is a flourish ; there follow excellent para- 
bles ; as that she gathei-eth strength in going ; that 
she goeth upon the ground, and yet hideth her 
head in the clouds ; that in the day-time she sit- 
teth in a watch-tower, and flyeth most by night ; 
that shie mingleth things done with things not done ; 
and that she is a terror to great cities : but that 
which passeth all the rest is, they do recount that 
the Earth, mother of the giants that made war 
agfunst Jupiter, and were by him destroyed, there- 
upon in anger brought forth Fame ; for certain it 
is, tliat rebels, figured by the giants and seditious 
fames and libels, are but brothers and sisters, mas- 
culine and feminine : but now if a man can tame 
this monster, and bring her to feed at the hand and 
govern her, and with her fly other ravening fowl 
and kill them, it is somewhat worth: but we are 
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infected with the style of the poets. To speak 
now in a sad and serious manner, there is not in all 
the politics a place less handled, and more worthy 
to be handled, than this of fame; we will there- 
fore speak of these points : what are false fames ; 
and what are true fames ; and how they may be 
beet discerned ; how fames may be sown and raised ; 
how they may be spread and multiplied ; and how 
they may be checked and laid dead ; and other 
things concerning the nature of fame. Fame is of 
that force, as there is scarcely any great action 
wherein it hath not a great part, especially in the 
war. Mucianu^ undid Vitellius by a fame that he 
scattered, that Vitellius had in purpose to move the 
legions of Syria into Germany, and the legions of 
Germany into Syria; whereupon^ the legions of 
Syria were infinitely inflamed. Julius Caesar took 
Pompey unprovided, and liud asleep his industry 
and preparations by a fame that he cunningly gave 
out, how Caesar's own soldiers loved him not ; and 
being wearied with the wars, and laden with the 
spoils of Gaul, would forsake him as soon as he 
came into Italy. Livia settled all things for the 
succession of her son Tiberius, by continually giving 
out that her husband Augustus was upon recovery 
and amendment ; and it is an usual thing with the 
~ bashaws, to conceal the death of the Great Turk 
from the janizaries and men of war, to save the 
sacking of Constantinople, and other towns, as their 
manner is. Themistocles made Xerxes, king of 
Persia, post apace out of Grsecia, by giving out that 
the Grecians had a purpose to break his bridge of 
ships which he had made athwart the Helles-* 
pont. There be a thousand such like examples, 
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md the more tbey are ike Imb tliey need to be re- 
peaCed^ becaMea nuM meeMh with tkem e?ery 
where : wherefore let all wife goveraors hare as 
great a wateh and care over fMues, as they hare 
of the actions and.dengns theawelres. 

THE REST WAS MOT FtNISHBD. 
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